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Bread: Our Phony 
Staff of Life 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


® OUR DAILY BREAD—undeniably 
photogenic, soft, “enriched”—is a 
phony right from the start. 

First, the miller pulverizes per- 
fectly good, wholesome, nutritious 
wheat until practically all the 
health-giving vitamins and minerals 
are squeezed out. Then, irrationally, 
he turns right around and puts a 
part of some of them back into the 
flour. This out-again, in-again rou- 
tine permits the flour to masquer- 
ade as “enriched.” 

Next, the miller bleaches the flour 
to make it snowy white—with a 
chemical the government tells us is 
“toxic, but probably safe. . . .” 

When the baker finally gets the 
devitaminized and_ revitaminized 
flour for his bread-mix, what does 
he do but throw in some more 
chemicals. One of them—banned 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion as unsafe, but widely used any- 
how—keeps your bread soft, though 
not necessarily fresh. 

Butter? Eggs? Milk? Merely fig- 
ments of a baker’s dream. Bleached 
white flour, air, water, a few syn- 
thetic vitamins, some highly ques- 
tionable chemicals, and as little else 
as the baker thinks he can get away 
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with are the ingredients of modern 
commercial bread. 

The finished product, wafted to 
you “untouched by human hands,” 
pre-sliced and pre-wrapped in a 
gay-colored, moisture-proof, air- 
tignt waxpaper jacket, is soggy, 
white as Kleenex, and just about as 
tasty. But the average consumer 
throughout most of the country has 
to take this stuff and like it. What 
else can he do? 

If you had a choice, wouldn’t 
you rather have real, honest-to- 
goodness bread? So would I. But 
the big bakers, who make 95 per 
cent of our bread, insist we won’t 
buy the real thing. They can make 
it, all right; anyone can, they say, 
but we consumers won’t buy bread 
unless it’s soft to the pinch and 
“prettied up” for us. So, they rea- 
son, why knock themselves out of 
business trying to make a better 
loaf. 

Ten billion loaves of ordinary 
white bread are sold each year. 





You yourself and every member of 
your family probably average 115 
loaves apiece. Our fluffy “stage” 
bread, as one critic calls it, is not 


as important now as it once was 
because of the increased use of 


other nutritious foods. Neverthe- 
less, it still contributes nearly one- 
fourth of the calories in the average 
diet. However, when Grandma was 
baking bread at home, flavorful, 
nutritious bread, touched by hu- 
man hands, it formed nearly half 
our diet. In those days, the staff 
of life was more than merely pro- 
verbial—you could really lean on 
it. What’s happened to it since 
then? 

The bakers constantly assure us, 
in accents loud and clear trumpeted 
from every side, that the bread 
we're getting is the most ambro- 
sial in the world. They stoutly 
maintain—in the words of Gerard 
Williams, spokesman for the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association—that the 
bread today is “the most nutri- 


tious the country has known.” 

The country’s top nutritionists, 
though, still disagree. Modern 
bread, they concede, may perhaps 
be a somewhat more nutritious 
bread than the one the industry 
itself put out 10 or 15 years ago. 
Three vitamins and a mineral have 
since been partially restored to it 
under the laws of 28 states; 10 
years ago, white bread didn’t even 
have them. But by objective stand- 
ards, according to the nutritionists, 
the modern job is a dismal failure. 
Only a tiny handful of store-bought 
breads today can compare with the 
kind Grandma used to make. And 
these are important not only for 
themselves but as a yardstick to 
show what the industry as a whole 
could produce, if it had a mind to. 
They prove that when people have 
a chance to compare the real thing 
with the ersatz, they choose the 
McCoy. 

In Connecticut, for example, 
Margaret Rudkin puts out her fa- 
mous Pepperidge Farm loaf. Higher 
in price than most breads, it is 
hand kneaded and made of un- 
bleached flour, sweet creamery but- 
ter, honey and fresh milk. It is 
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not “homogenized, fortified, ener- 
gized, vitaminized, or atomized.” 
And it has no “yeast food,” chem- 
ical softener, or commercial short- 
ening of any kind. Nevertheless, so 
popular is Pepperidge Farm bread 
that in less than 10 years, Mrs. 
Rudkin expanded her small home 
business to a $3,000,000-a-year 
enterprise. 

Independent bakers from: coast 
to coast produce Triple Rich bread 
for the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. Another unchemicalized 
white bread made with unbleached 
flour and outsize portions of milk 
solids, Triple Rich has soy flour 
and wheat germ added. Five hun- 
dred thousand Americans prefer it 
to ordinary bread. A store in 


Ithaca—without any special push- 
ing beyond giving it an equal break 
on the display rack—-sells five times 
as many loaves of Triple Rich as 


the next five standard breads com- 
bined. At the New York State Fair 
last year, 250,000 samples were 
consumed by visitors in one week. 
In New York City, 300,000 chil- 
dren in the school lunch program 
eat it every day, and—according to 
kids themselves——love it. 

Colonel Harvey Allen, former 
nutrition director for the Air Force 
and now director of the school 
lunch program in New York, told 
me that eight large commercial 
bakeries are supplying Triple Rich 
under contract. They make it right 
along with their standard breads— 
at about the same cost. One of the 
companies, the makers of Bond 
bread, plans to introduce it com- 
mercially. This same company, in- 
cidentally, recently leased a 240- 
year-old grist mill in Pennsylvania 
to make stone-ground unbleached 
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flour for its Jane Standish bread, 
another wholesome, home-style loaf 
that contains whole milk, table 
butter, honey and _ unsulphured 
molasses. It too is a “best-seller.” 

The man who developed the 
formula for Triple Rich bread, Dr. 
Clive McCay, chief nutritionist for 
the Navy during World War II and 
now research professor at Cornell, 
has long been among the lead- 
ers in the fight for better bread. 
In his laboratory he showed me a 
group of experimental rats fed 
ordinary white bread as the sole 
diet. They were mangy, dull-eyed, 
“introverted” ; and they pined away 
and died long before their time. 
Then I saw a group fed on Triple 
Rich. These rats were sleek, fat, 
active; they outlived the others by 
far. Since the physiological set-up 
of rat and man are similar, the 
implications are plain. 

But let’s take a good look inside 
that bright waxpaper jacket that 
covers the ordinary white bread 
that most of us put up with. 

Consider first the flour, which 
constitutes three-fourths of an aver- 
age loaf. Most of the flour in this 
country is, of course, ground from 
wheat. And the wheat grain itself 
—with its rough outer layer of 
bran, starchy inner pulp and wheat 
germ—is amazingly nutritious, The 
high-protein germ and bran be- 
tween them, for instance, contain 
at least 20 essential vitamins and 
minerals, perhaps more. You need 
them all for good health. The 
starchy part of the grain on the 
other hand, perhaps 82 per cent of 
the whole, contains practically 
nothing but calories. And the 
starchy part is about all you get in 
ordinary white flour. 
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In the modern milling process, 
wheat is washed and cleaned and 
run through a series of great pul- 
verizing steel rollers. The flour 
then is sifted through a silk “bolt- 
ing” cloth, and the darker, grainier 
bran and germ portions are screened 
out. This separation process may 
be repeated for as many ‘as 180 
times. By varying the number of 
separations, the miller can produce 
different grades of flour—‘patent,” 
“clear,” “straight,” “red dog,” and 
the rest. The greater the milling, 
the lower the extraction rate—or 
percentage of flour obtained from 
the wheat—and so the whiter the 
flour. For white bread, the most 
highly refined patent flour is used. 
The nutritious bran and wheat- 
germ portions of the flour—called 
“shorts” by the millers—are sold for 
livestock feed. 

Meanwhile, 


the millers make 


partial amends. Back into the flour 
they’ve just finished impoverishing, 
they inject three vitamins—B,, Bo, 
B;—and a mineral—iron. How- 


ever, as the pioneer nutritionist, 
Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns Hop- 
kins, once commented, “To give 
such flour so good a name as ‘en- 
riched’ is misleading.” What about 
all the other vitamins—E, for one? 
What about all the other minerals 
—calcium, phosphorus, copper, 
manganese, magnesium and others? 
They’re all present in significant 
amounts in addition to the B vita- 
mins and iron. Why choose only 
the latter to put back into the flour? 

Indeed the term “enriched” it- 
self—more legalistic than descrip- 
tive—was recognized by the gov- 
ernment only after much debate. 
Milling and baking interests natu- 
rally held out for the fine-sounding 


word “enriched.” Scientists, how- 
ever, thought “partially restored” 
was the more accurate phrase. 

But long before “enrichment” 
became an issue, nutritionists were 
worried about the use of chemicals 
in bread. They still are. By last 
autumn, so many new and possibly 
harmful chemicals were turning up 
in our food, put there by processors, 
that even Congress became alarmed 
enough to investigate. The Delaney 
Committee, created in June of 1950 
under the chairmanship of the 
Representative from New York, 
went into action. It invited spokes- 
men of the milling and baking and 
chemical industries (among others) , 
of universities, and the general 
public, to testify. The composite 
picture is hair-raising. 

You probably never heard of the 
Delaney Committee. The news- 
papers, radio and television, with 
rare exceptions, looked the other 
way. Nevertheless, the committee’s 
revelations, even when you stack 
them up against the more eye- 
catching ones of other investigating 
committees, are newsworthy and 
astounding. The Delaney group, 
for example, spotlighted the wide- 
spread use of potentially harmful 
chemicals in bread despite the fact~ 
that some of them have been 
banned. 

Take the bleaching process. Why 
is flour bleached anyway? One rea- 
son is that over the years, we, the 
people, have been bewitched, both- 
ered and bludgeoned into desiring 
a dazzling whiteness in our bread 
even though there’s absolutely no 
nutritional basis for it. All food 
scientists agree with Dr. Anton J. 
Carlson, of the University of Chi- 
cago: “It’s a social custom and 
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biological stupidity. . . .” 

But more is involved than mere 
irrational color preferences—the 
underlying and controlling reasons 
for bleaching flour are completely 
practical. 

Years ago, according to Herman 
Fakler, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Millers Federation, bakers 
found that the older flour becomes 
—up to a point—the more uni- 
formly it bakes. So they had their 
chemists develop substances that 
not only whiten flour, but “age” it 
as well. This also eliminates what 
used to be lengthy and expensive 
storage periods for both miller and 
baker. In addition, it makes any 
storage that might be necessary 
safer, because weevils and other 
sensible insects don’t like bleached 
flour. Or plain white flour either. 

So far, so good—for the millers 
and bakers; bleaching plainly is a 
boon to them, even if nutritionally 
it doesn’t do a thing for you. 

But the hair-raising fact is that 
bleaching might be dangerous. No 
one is sure that it’s not. Yet 90 per 
cent of our commercial bread is 
made with bleached flour. 

Dyox, or chlorine dioxide, the 
chemical now chiefly used in the 
process, is definitely toxic to labora- 
tory animals, although tests on hu- 
mans so far have shown no injuri- 
ous effects. However, the tests 
haven’t been carried on _ long 
enough in the opinion of such dis- 
tinguished food scientists as Dr. 
McCay and Dr. Carlson; not, at 
least, for their peace of mind. 

It’s true that Dyox has won the 
Food and Drug Administration’s 
rather watered-down blessings: the 
FDA lists it as “toxic, but probably 
safe as normally used.” Such quali- 


fied approval, as you might expect, 
however, sends food scientists and 
any consumers who happen to 
know about it into a tizzy. Who, 
for heaven’s sake, wants to eat 
anything that’s only “probably 
safe.” 

Still another important chemical 
gimmick in our daily bread—im- 
portant only to the baker—is the 
bread softener. 

The housewife when marketing 
is pictured by one breadmaker as 
“playing the piano” along the 
bread rack, feeling each loaf for 
softness. If the bread is yielding, 
pliable, limp, that’s good; if it 
stands and resists, that’s bad. But 
softness, the housewife may be sur- 
prised to learn, is no guarantee of 
freshness. Years of conditioning- 
through-advertising have led us to 
associate the two qualities. Yet a 
bread may be actually stale and 
still be deceptively soft. Bakers 
and softener-marufacturers alike 
reluctantly had to admit this little- 
known fact to the Delaney Com- 
mittee. 

Various classes of chemicals 
commonly used to turn the soften- 
ing trick—such jaw-breakers as 
mono—and di-glycerides and poly- 
oxethylene monostearate — have 
kittenish trade names like Tween, 
Span, Myrj and Sta-soft. Their 
down-to-earth job is to prevent the 
evaporation of water from the 
bread, keeping it slightly water- 
logged and soft. The bread’s nutri- 
tive value meanwhile may be slip- 
ping away so that you might as 
well be eating some slightly damp- 
ish cotton batting for all the good 
it does you. 

The softeners have other uses, 
too. Some of the manufacturers 
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claim in their trade advertising that 
the use of softeners will reduce 
bakers’ costs by partially replacing 
more nutritious lard, fat, or other 
shortening, as well as milk and 
eggs. George L. Prichard, director 
of the Fats and Oils Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, estimates that since the in- 
troduction of softeners on a wide 
scale, the fat content of bread has 
been cut in half. In pre-World 
War II days, bakers used an aver- 
age of four per cent fat; now they 
use only two per cent or less. 

The toxicity of these softeners? 
Again—highly questionable; 
enough so at least for the Food and 
Drug people to ban them. “Al- 
though there has been no definite 
evidence of injury from the use of 
Spans, Tweens or polyoxethylene 
monostearate,” the FDA an- 
nounced last August, “the investi- 
gational work does not definitely 
establish their safety, and the record 
does not permit the conclusion that 
bread containing them is safe for 
continuous use over the human life 
span.” 

Yet despite the FDA ruling 
and the fact that certain of the 
bakers’ organizations have advised 
against using softeners, many bak- 
ers seem to be undaunted. Gerard 
Williams estimates that perhaps 50 
per cent of our bread is chemically 
softened. G. F. Gauger, president 
of the Purity Baking Company of 
Illinois, thinks 75 per cent would 
be more accurate. Other estimates 
go higher, but it’s difficult to get 
anything like a true count because 
bakers don’t like to advertise the 
fact that they’re using any chemi- 
cals at all, least of all that they’re 
using toxic ones like the bleaches 


and softeners. One large chemical 
company, however, told the Dela- 
ney Committee that its sales of 
softeners have hardly been affect- 
ed by the FDA ruling. And the 
disconcerting fact is that there’s 
no agency, not even the FDA, 
which can stop the manufacure, 
distribution and use of a harmful 
substance in bread—until after ac- 
tual harm is done. 

What about the other ingredients 
of our bread—the milk content, 
for instance? The National Re- 
search Council urges bakers to use 
six per cent of fresh milk or nonfat 
dry milk solids. According to a re- 
cent Department of Agriculture 
analysis, however, the average 
bread has only 1% per cent milk. 
And the beauty of it—for the baker 
—is that you, the consumer, can’t 
tell by just tasting it whether a 
bread has any milk in it. Like the 
daisies, bakers don’t usually tell 
either. If one does, he never specifies 
the exact amount he uses, so that 
you can’t know whether it’s a drop- 
let or a pint. The chances are that 
if he used any more than the barest 
minimum, he’d shout the amount 
from the rooftops. 

Still another objection to our 
bread is the fact that much of it 
contains plaster of paris. Finely 
ground up, of course, but still plas- 
ter of paris, otherwise known as 
gypsum or calcium sulfate. It’s part 
of the baker’s “yeast food,” which 
itself is harmless—in fact it gives 
the bread a slight boost in nutri- 
tive value. The objection, though, 
is that too many bakers feel the 
calcium in the “yeast food” is ade- 
quate and therefore use it as an 
excuse for further skimping on the 
calcium we should be getting from 
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the milk content of bread. “No one 
is certain,” says Dr. McCay, “that 
calcium sulfate is readily used by 
the body; milk calcium definitely 
is. 

When you arrive at the final 
summing up, our daily bread makes 
a low nutritional score indeed. The 
flour in it is poverty-stricken and 
partly “on relief.” It short-changes 
you on shortening and milk. And 
it’s full of dubious chemical tricks 
designed more to get you to plunk 
down your hard coin than to give 
you good nutrition. 

Even that gaudy wrapper doesn’t 
do much except attract your -eye. 
Bacteriologists say it’s not really so 
necessary as we may think for rea- 
sonable safety from germs. After 
all, bread, cakes, pies and other 
baked goods you buy at the local 
bake shop aren’t pre-wrapped. 
Moreover, the wrapper keeps mois- 


ture trapped within which, says the 
Food and Drug Administration, 
creates a “favorable environment” 


for molding—particularly when 
the bread is also pre-sliced. 

I asked one professional gourmet 
what he thought of our daily 
bread and its palatability. He gave 
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a horse-laugh and commented: 
“Shredded newspaper! Give me the 
blackest bread on the steppes of 
Russia before one single slice of that 
pale gravestone stuff.” 

The bread industry insists that 
it’s giving us the bread we want, 
and it may be right at that, because 
the industry tells us what we want. 
It has spent millions of advertising 
dollars to create our demand for its 
product in the first place. Walter 
R. Barry, vice-president of General 
Mills, reports that-advertising costs 
today represent 20 per cent of the 
total cost of putting a loaf of bread 
in your hands. Naturally, any sur- 
vey made of the public’s tastes in 
bread or its buying habits is pretty 
much like feeling your own pulse. 
The truth is that scandalously few 
Americans of this generation have 
ever known real bread, so how can 
they make any comparison? 

But the industry knows. And I, 
for one, am tired of the junk it is 
foisting on us; I’m tired of being 
treated like a slightly backward 
moron. If the industry can make 
real, honest-to-goodness bread— 
and it certainly can—then for our 
health’s sake, let’s have it! *@ 





@ rarity IN December of 1903, Orville and Wilbur Wright closed their little 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, and took a rickety flying machine they had 
been experimenting with to Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. On.December 
17th, they made a successful flight. Man had conquered the air, and a new 
world had been opened to him. 

The jubilant Orville and Wilbur sent a telegram home, telling of their 
success—that they had flown one-third of a mile and been up in the air 
59 seconds, and looked forward to celebrating Christmas at-home with the 
family. 

When the message reached home, sister Katherine took the wire to a 
local newspaper. The paper printed the report, under a headline which 
read: POPULAR LOCAL BICYCLE MERCHANTS EXPECTED HOME FOR CHRISTMAS. 

—Elmer Picard 
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@ IN A GRIM WORLD of retreating freedoms, with atom- 
warfare an ever-present fear, Independence Day has be- 
come more than a patriotic anniversary in which Americans 
commemorate old sacrifices and prepare themselves for the 
new challenges that lie ahead. Today Independence Day 
has become also a time of spiritual stock-taking ; an occasion 
of somber spiritual reflection when millions of our citizens 
realize anew they must turn to divine help to guide them 
through the crises imperiling their hopes and lives. In 
keeping with the grave spiritual demands made upon our 
people in these troubled times, four of the nation’s foremost 
clergymen have written for Pageant Independence Day 
prayers, emphasizing the eternal principles that must pre- 
vail if freedom survives. 
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“Make of Thy children...one humanity” 


Eternal Spirit never far from any one of us, but most 
near when we most deeply feel our need of Thee, we lift 
to Thee our prayer on behalf of our nation. 

Thanks be to Thee for the heritage of her great tradition. 
We humbly acknowledge that we are the children of sacri- 
fice. Our liberties have been purchased by the courage and 
self-denial of our sires; the blood and tears of martyrs and 
the faithful toil of many nameless heroes have made pos- 
sible our freedom. Grant us a just sense of our unpayable 
indebtedness, and gird us with resolution so to live that 
our children’s children shall rise up to call us blessed. 

Amid the bewilderment of these present days be our 
guide and stay; save us from confusion of mind and futility 
of life; let not love of ease sap our courage, nor dismay | 
spoil our faith. Match us with the need and challenge of 
our time, and as Thou hast trusted our nation with great 
power, so bless her with character and leadership, devotion 
and self-sacrifice, that we may prove worthy of our high 
opportunity. 

Dr. Ha We pray for the peace of the world. Cast down the pride 
pest Foeli & and arrogance of tyrants; uphold all endeavors to unite the 
nations in amity and goodwill; forgive and override our 
embittered divisions of nationality and race; save us from 

war's suicidal self-destruction; and grant that as we have 

conquered distance and made the world one habitation, so 

by Thy grace we may conquer misunderstanding, hatred 

and violent strife, and make of Thy children one humanity. 

Grant to us one by one such inner resources of strength and 
courage that we may be not the victims of our disturbed 
time, but the creators of a nobler nation and a better world. 
Make us worthy citizens of our country; let not our loyalty 
fail, or our self-sacrifice prove unequal to the need. Arouse 
us from lethargy, apathy and self-seeking, to withstand the 
evils which afflict our people from within and the dangers 
which threaten them without. Grant guidance to our 
leaders. And now in our day of need and opportunity, 
make us strong to do Thy will, and resolute to fulfil for the 
future the promise of our nation’s past. 

To this end may we have wide margins of reserve around 
our daily need, and deep wells from which to draw our 
fortitude, our wisdom and our faith. Amen. 

Dr. Fosdick is Minister Emeritus of The Riverside Church, New York 


City, and author of several books including The Man From Nazareth, 
ov" _ On Being a Real Person and A Guide to Understanding the Bible. 





“Save us from ourselves” 


Hail, full of grace. From the Cross you were bequeathed 
to us as our mother, the last gift of your dying Son, so we, 
your children everywhere, claim your loving intercession 
with our Father. And because’ the Church in the United 
States has placed itself under your special protection, we 
in this land urge a double claim upon you—our Mother 
and our Lady. 

Mary, be with us in these dangerous times. Bring God’s 
blessing on our leaders; obtain that they shall be led by Him. 
Bring God’s blessing on all who take up arms to defend our 
country. By God’s grace fortify us against whatever dangers 
may strike at us from abroad or from within. Above all, 
save us from ourselves. Inspire and teach us to live God’s 
way at home. 

Mother of the Holy Family, take under your mantle the 
families of America, custodians of the soul of the nation. 
Daily family prayer used to be a custom in this land. It 
is no longer. The family is the weaker for it. The nation 
is the poorer. By your own prayers, to which God always 
listens, implant that saving custom in the American family 
again, and in that way strengthen the bonds of love that 
hold the family together, foster the spirit of partnership 
between man and wife, instil the love of God in His chil- 
dren. Teach us that if enough families pray together they 
can save the world. 

Mother of Love, teach us to love one another. Bring 
God’s blessing also on the Russian people, teach them also 
what you teach us, and bring us all into our Father’s house. 

Queen of the Family Rosary, we ask it in His own sweet 
Name. 


The Reverend Peyton is director of the Family Rosary Crusade, 
producer of ‘‘Family Theater,”’ and author of The Ear of God. 


The Rev. Patrick J. 
Peyton, CSC, 
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“Make of Thy children...one humanity” 


Eternal Spirit never far from any one of us, but most 
near when we most deeply feel our need of Thee, we lift 
to Thee our prayer on behalf of our nation. 

Thanks be to Thee for the heritage of her great tradition. 
We humbly acknowledge that we are the children of sacri- 
fice. Our liberties have been purchased by the courage and 
self-denial of our sires; the blood and tears of martyrs and 
the faithful toil of many nameless heroes have made pos- 
sible our freedom. Grant us a just sense of our unpayable 
indebtedness, and gird us with resolution so to live that 
our children’s children shall rise up to call us blessed. 

Amid the bewilderment of these present days be our 
guide and stay; save us from confusion of mind and futility 
of life; let not love of ease sap our courage, nor dismay 
spoil our faith. Match us with the need and challenge of 
our time, and as Thou hast trusted our nation with great 
power, so bless her with character and leadership, devotion 
and self-sacrifice, that we may prove worthy of our high 
opportunity. 

Dr. Ha We pray for the peace of the world. Cast down the pride 
menemenis Foeli & and arrogance of tyrants; uphold all endeavors to unite the 
nations in amity and goodwill; forgive and override our 

embittered divisions of nationality and race; save us from 

war's suicidal self-destruction; and grant that as we have 

conquered distance and made the world one habitation, so 

by Thy grace we may conquer misunderstanding, hatred 

and violent strife, and make of Thy children one humanity. 

Grant to us one by one such inner resources of strength and 
courage that we may be not the victims of our disturbed 
time, but the creators of a nobler nation and a better world. 
Make us worthy citizens of our country; let not our loyalty 
fail, or our self-sacrifice prove unequal to the need. Arouse 
us from lethargy, apathy and self-seeking, to withstand the 
evils which afflict our people from within and the dangers 
which threaten them without. Grarit guidance to our 
leaders. And now in our day of need and opportunity, 
make us strong to do Thy will, and resolute to fulfil for the 
future the promise of our nation’s past. 

To this end may we have wide margins of reserve around 
our daily need, and deep wells from which to draw our 
fortitude, our wisdom and our faith. Amen. 

‘ Dr. Fosdick is Minister Emeritus of The Riverside Church, New York 


City, and author of several books including The Man From Nazareth, 
, On Being a Real Person and A Guide to Understanding the Bible. 
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He shall march...with hope” 


O Lord, God, Father of all men, we turn to Thee in 
humility and gratitude as have countless generations of 
Thy children throughout the ages. 

We are humbled by the thought of Thy power and 
majesty. We become conscious of our weakness in the pres- 
ence of Thy limitless might. We turn to Thee in contrite- 
ness of heart that a part of Thy strength may find a habi- 
tation in our souls. 

Grant, O Father, that we may ever prize as our most 
precious possessions the freedoms which belong to all 
Americans. May we never cease to be grateful unto those 
who sacrificed and died that the liberty which was born on 
these shores might be preserved. Remove from our hearts 
every vestige of religious intolerance, racial prejudice and 
social arrogance. 

It is not Thou, O loving God, who hast forsaken us. We 
are lost, because we have abandoned Thee! Thou art with 
us as always, an ever present help in time of trouble; plead- 
ing with us to hold fast to the radiance of Thy presence. 
May we heed Thy call in humbleness of spirit and return 
to Thee and live. 

Strengthened by the conviction that Thou art ever near, 
determined to recapture the courage of heart and forth- 
rightness of purpose which the consciousness of Thy pres- 
ence will bring us, re-dedicating ourselves to the matchless 
principles of freedom and justice which our Founding 
Fathers labored to establish in-this blessed land, undaunted 
by the sacrifices which the defense of our liberties may 
entail, inspired by the will to do everything within our 
power to translate into blessed reality the dream of One 
World firmly founded on an enduring peace and one 
Humanity living in accordance with Thy teachings of 
mutual forbearance and mutual understanding, we shall 
march, with courageous faith and lofty hope, toward the 
Promised Land of universal brotherhood. 

To achieve this purpose, which we are assured is Thy 
will, may the words of our lips, the meditations of our hearts 
and the works of our hands be acceptable in Thy sight, 
O Lord, our Strength and our Redeemer. Amen. 

Dr. Mark is senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New York 


City, and professor of homiletics at the New York School 
of Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion. 





“Keep alive ...the faith” 


Eternal and ever gracious God, in whose law is our !ife 
and in whose love is our hope, our hearts are filled with 
gratitude for this good land which Thou hast given us-for 
our heritage. Humble us with a sense of our deep debt to 
those whose pilgrim feet opened the paths of opportunity 
and laid the roads of liberty. May the memory of our 
fathers’ sacrifices make us worthy to be their sons. 

Sober us by the thought of what others have done for us 
and enlarge our vision of what we can do for others. Help 
us to be equal to our high trusts, reverent in the use of 
privilege, just in the exercise of power, and generous in the 
protection of weakness. May we so follow in the footsteps 
of those who worthily went before us that we shall leave a 
better land for those who come after us. 

O Thou Eternal Spirit, in whom the dreams of men are 
born, keep alive in us the hope and faith which sustained 
our Founding Fathers when this nation was young and 
weak. Preserve us from needless fear and false trust. Make 
us ever mindful that our real strength is righteousness and 
our true greatness is service. Let not the darkness of these 
days dim our confidence in the ultimate triumph of truth 
and justice. 

Save us as a people from violence, discord and confusion. 
Bless our land with the benefits of true learning, honest 
industry and sound judgment. Restrain the passions of men 
that greed for gain shalf not corrupt the public conscience 
or weaken the respect for law. Grant wisdom to our lead- 
ers and loyalty to our citizens that with malice toward none 
and charity for all we may do the right as Thou dost 
give us to see the right. 

O God, grant us grace to see the goodness of those nearest 
to us and to feel brotherly toward those far away. Guide 
our President and the rulers of all nations in the paths of 
peace and may they so persevere in the pursuit of justice, 
that strife and hate shall give way to brotherhood and good- 
will. May Thy whole family throughout the earth find food 
for the body, faith for the mind and hope for the heart so 
that the old wounds of war may be healed and new ways 
of fellowship may be found. These favors we ask in the 
name of The All Highest. Amen. 

Doctor Sockman is minister of Christ Church Methodist, New 
York City; the Director of the Hall of Fame and Minister of the 


National Radio Pulpit. Dr. Sockman is also the author of several 
books, among them, The Lord’s Prayer and Now to Live. 
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10-Pound Vacation Wardrobe 


BY EVELYN MANDL SCHLESS 


® you DON’T NEED a mountain of luggage and a 
maintenance department to travel smartly this 
summer. 

To prove that you can pack only 10 pounds of 
clothes and still be the best-dressed girl on a two- 
week vacation, PacEANT has assembled a sample 
wardrobe and put it to the test with Alice Wallace 
(PAGEANT cover-girl graduate, Class of *49). 

For the experiment we limited ourselves to 10 
pounds of clothes, packed in a light canvas bag. 
These, with the things Alice wore to travel, had 
to produce a complete, varied and easy to maintain 
two-week wardrobe. 

And it worked! Better, in fact, than we dared 
dream—as the pages that follow will show. 


It's pound-wise 
because fabrics, shoes and acces- 
sories are all of lightest possible 


materials and each doubles in many 
combinations 


It's travel-wise 
because it is crushproof, packs into 


practically no space, requires very 
little upkeep 


It's fashion-wise 
because it uses this year’s major 
fashions in smart colors, chic fabrics 


It's penny-wise 
because a few reasonably-priced 
pieces give the impression of an 
extensive, expensive wardrobe 
CONTINUED 
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In the bag: 
A. Full black nylon net evening skirt 
(Arlé) 


B. Black elasticized nylon faille swim 
separates and belt (Annis) 


C. Thong sandals with four interchange- 
able color laces (Capezio) 


D. Brown denim shorts (Loomtogs) and 
striped cotton tee shirt (Coral) 
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These basic separates and accessories keep you or 


E. Brown and white striped rayon jer- 
sey dirndl skirt and blouse (Peggy 
Martin) 

F. White long sleeved wool cardigan 
(Garland) 

G. Black sleeveless sweater (Nelly de 
Grab) 

H. Butterfly print silk organdy circle 
skirt and halter blouse (Langail) 





e 
On Alice (or you): 
. 

A brown denim duster that 
doubles as housecoat, beach- 
coat or belted as sight-seeing 
dress, worn over matching skirt 
and sleeveless scoopneck blouse 
(all by Loomtogs). 

Veiling hat (Madcaps). 

Playtex girdle, nylon bra 
and strapless slip that wash 
and dry in a jiffy, eliminate 
the need for extras. 

Short white gloves, pearl 
earrings, bracelets and a pair 
of basic pumps. 


Alice well dressed any time: 


I. Nylon tricot nightgown and petticoat 
(Eyeful) 

J. Black satin evening shoes (Capezio) 
K. White chiffon scarf, rhinestone pin, 
pink and red fake carnations 

L. Yellow silk scarf, pearl choker and 
drop earrings 

M. Long white cotton gloves; the bag 


is lightweight, too. (Greatrex) CONTINUED 
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The secret is separates 


10:00 a.m. 


4 2 
> 4 Mer Pod 


lor example: 








1:00 p.m. 5:00 p.m. 


10:00 p.m. 


(ne sweater Sood from morning to night 


For years, smart girls with more taste than money 
have invested in a few good basic skirts, sweaters 
and blouses and mixed them to serve many purposes. 
Now designers and sportswear manufacturers have 
discovered the technique and concentrated on sep- 
arates, so that you can find a wide selection in stores. 

Alice’s sweater, shown here in only four of its 
manifold roles, illustrates the way separates work. 

The formula for selecting your own wardrobe of 
separates is easy: find a few basic pieces in neutral 
colors, simple enough to mix with many others with- 
out ever being conspicuous. Use imaginative acces- 
sories, and presto—a chic, timeless wardrobe. 

Alice’s four sweater combinations are only a hint. 
But, with the formula in mind turn over and see 
what else can be done with your bag of tricks .. . 


CONTINUED 
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Costume after costume after costume—each 


For swimming: black elasticized nylon faille swim separates. 
The top may be worn with shorts, the belt does double- 
duty with the evening skirt 

For playing: brown denim shorts and striped sleeveless tee 
shirt that also combines with denim skirt. Shorts look smart 
with matching sleeveless top, black or white sweater 


For lunch: brown denim skirt and sleeveless top, now worn 
with thong sandals 


For sight-seeing or in the village: white long-sleeved cardi- 
gan over denim separates. Alternate choice: brown denim 
duster, worn belted 


For cocktails and informal dinner dates: butterfly silk or- 





- Dancing 
Sightseeing 


fashion-right, vacation-right 


gandy circle skirt and halter blouse, dressed up with long 
white cotton gloves, pearl drop earrings and veiling hat 
For dancing under the stars: black nylon net evening skirt 
worn here with black basic sweater, satin evening shoes, 
swimsuit belt with fake flowers tucked in, drop earrings; or 
try wearing it with butterfly print blouse 


Now you're off—and don't forget to write! 





Come 
Drown 
With 
Me 


BY GEORGE SHAW 
As told to Lester David 


An expert swimmer’s invitation 
to share a terrible way to die. 
Read it; it may save your life 


®@ DON’T DROWN this summer while 
you’re on vacation. It’s a lousy 
way to dic. I know, because I was 
drowned exactly a year ago. 

This is not a message from the 
spectral void. I am still alive and 
kicking, but only because I was 
yanked from the bottom of a lake 
in time and my breathing restored. 
But now I know exactly how it feels 
to drown and I am going to tell you 
every horrifying, agonizing detail. 

The story of those minutes in a 
mountain lake in Pennsylvania may 
turn your stomach, but that’s fine 
with me. My purpose in giving you 
a second-by-second account of what 
a drowning person experiences is 
to shock you into a realization that 
no matter how good a swimmer 
you are, or think you are, you can 
drown this summer if you do not 
have a full measure of respect for 





the water. Water is great fun and 
fine friend if you obey its laws, but 
a deadly foe if you do not. 

Between 6,000 and 7,000 persons 
will drown this year, most of them 
this summer. That has been the 
inexorable toll exacted year after 
year at beaches, in pools, in lakes. 
And the amazing fact is that poor 
swimmers comprise a small fraction 
of the total. They can’t swim well 
and know they can’t, therefore they 
don’t take chances. Most of the 
drownings occur among reasonably 
good swimmers who become care- 
less, foolhardy or just plain stupid 
show-offs in the water. 

I am an excellent swimmer. In 
1935, I captained the City College 
of New York team and won two 
intercollegiate titles. I was a life- 
guard at metropolitan beaches for 
six summers and was the only male 
swimmer representing the United 
States at the Maccabee Interna- 
tional Olympics in Palestine in 
1935. There, I copped two cham- 
pionships, defeating the represen- 
tatives of 20 countries. Yet I al- 
most lost.my life in an inviting body 
of water on a warm July morning. 
This is how it happened. 

Al and I were week-ending at a 
cluster of cabins in the Pocono 
Mountains. I had known Al since 
school days. He was a fine competi- 
tive swimmer and an excellent 
lifeguard. We awoke at seven, put 
on our swim trunks and headed for 
the lake, which was about a half- 
mile down the road, for a pre- 
breakfast swim. (Remember that 
point—it was before breakfast!) 
Just as we reached the lake, Al re- 
membered he had forgotten to lock 
the cabin door, so he said he’d be 
back in 10 minutes. 


I nodded and waded in—no div- 
ing, because I had no way of telling 
if there were submerged rocks off- 
shore and a wise swimmer never 
dives unless he is absolutely certain 
he has plenty of clear water to dive 
into. I headed for the opposite 
shore about 200 feet away. 

The water felt good as I knifed 
through it. I swam strongly and 
easily, past the float in the middle 
of the lake, turning just before I 
reached a clump of weeds on the 
opposite bank. I was neither wind- 
ed nor limb-weary, and continued 
on with powerful strokes. I circled 
the float, swam about 15 yards away 
and then it happened. 

Agony struck me in the mid-sec- 
tion, as if a vise had been clamped 
suddenly inside my abdomen, 
crushing every organ. It was as 
unexpected as a thunderbolt from 
a clear sky; one second I was swim- 
ming easily, enjoying myself huge- 
ly, the next my middle was tied up 
in excruciating knots. I gasped and 
doubled up under the water, swal- 
lowing a huge mouthful as I did 
so. My knees were drawn up to my 
chest and my head went forward 
and down in an involuntary move- 
ment to ease the agony. I lost all 
control of my movements as the 
vise tightened harder and harder. 

A cramp in the abdomen is the 
deadliest of water hazards. If 
cramp occurs in the foot, calf, 
hand, thigh or upper arm, a swim- 
mer can roll to a face down posi- 
tion in the water and, with lungs 
fully inflated, grasp the affected 
part firmly with one or both hands. 
Continued pressure or vigorous 
kneading will release the cramp, 
but if it hits you in the uae 
you’re through unless someone pulls 
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you out, and does it fast. Every 
muscle in your trunk is twisted, 
the air is suddenly expelled from 
your lungs, you have no buoyancy 
and down you go. 

A stomach cramp sometimes 
comes from swimming too soon 
after eating, plunging into cold 
water after exercise or as a result 
of over-exertion by Sunday athletes 
who sit in offices all week long and 
play like mad on the weekend. But 
it obeys no set laws—it can happen 
any time, to anyone. Remember I 
told you I had gone into the water 
before breakfast, the water was 
warm so there was no sudden shock 
and I was in excellent condition. 

Now let me explode some of the 
current myths about drowning. 

First, that a drowning person 
comes up twice, then descends for 
the third and last time. You bob up 
as long as you have air in your 
lungs—sometimes a dozen times or 
more, sometimes never. 

Second, that' a drowning man 
can yell for help. Movies and comic 
strips have spread this fiction. Try 
to holler lustily while drinking a 
glass of water. The best you'll 
manage is a few feeble gurgles, so 
don’t depend on yells for rescue. 

Third, that your life flashes be- 
fore your eyes in crystal-clear pic- 
tures. Some have experienced this, 
but in the great majority of cases, 
panic and pain drive all other 
thoughts away. 

Fourth is a silly myth that drown- 
ing is a pleasant, painless death. 

Pleasant? This is how I found it. 
When the cramp hit me, I sank at 
once to the bottom of the lake, 12 
feet down, in a doubled-up posi- 
tion. Compounding the wracking 
pain in my trunk was a mounting 
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choking sensation. (Try holding 
your nose and mouth after taking 
a deep breath. Hold your breath 
until it becomes unbearable, then 
try holding it a few seconds after 
the unbearable point. It’s a hor- 
rible sensation and would give you 
a dim idea of just one aspect of 
how it feels to drown.) The pres- 
sure of the water caused a sudden 
stabbing pain in my eyes and ears. 
Vaguely I was aware that my only 
hope for surviving lay in being res- 
cued by my friend—but he had 
gone back to the cabin! 

On the bottom of the lake my 
face burrowed into slimy mud and 
my fingers became entangled in a 
mess of stringy weeds. I summoned 
all my strength and tried to kick 
against the oozing bottom, but my 
muscles would not respond. All I 
got was a new spasm of pain, more 
intense than before. 

I knew the cardinal rule of all 
swimmers—lose your head and you 
lose your life—but try to keep your 
head when water begins to seep 
into your already tortured lungs 
and your body is a mass of pain 
and you know you are dying. I 
knew all the tricks of water safety, 
too—how to counteract the leaden 
drag of exhausted limbs by floating, 
how to tread water with a mini- 
mum of effort—but try to use them 
when you are on the bottom of a 
lake, utterly paralyzed. 

Panic now gripped me, wholly 
and completely. I remember that 
I screamed down there against a 
solid wall of water. I remember 
that I threshed and bobbed, but 
only succeeded in burrowing my 
head into the slime of the lake 
floor. And always there was that 
agony whenever I moved. 





Consciousness now began to ooze. 
Only dimly was I aware that the 
blackness was turning to shimmer- 
ing dirty greenness, and then to 

brightness. I didn’t know 
it then, but I had risen to the sur- 
face. Then there was another chok- 
ing spasm—I had rolled over and 
gulped more water—and then there 
was greenness again and again the 
blackness of the lake bottom. 

With my last remaining strength 
I tried to loosen the vise which 
gripped me. I could do nothing; I 
knew only that I was drifting away, 
in darkness, in pain and in fear. 


SUNLIGHT made my throbbing 
head worse, so I closed my eyes 
which had flickered open. “He’s 
coming to,” I heard a familiar 
voice say. “It’s mild shock.” That 
was Al’s voice. 

Cautiously I opened my eyes 


again. There was Al towering above 
me and a strange man I didn’t 
recognize. I was swathed in blan- 
kets and I lay with my head lower 
than my feet, which I knew was 
first aid treatment for shock. My 


head hurt, my ears buzzed and 
waves of nausea swept over me. 


———-HEED THESE RULES AND SAVE YOUR LIFE———\ 


. Never swim alone. 

2. Don’t do anything in the water 
which is beyond your capabilities. 
Don’t take dares, don’t show off, 
don’t swim far out to impress 
someone. 

. Wait at least an hour after eating 
before going into the water. 
. Avoid horseplay in the water. 

5. Never overload a boat. 

. Never run on the edge of a swim- 
ming pool or float. You can easily 





Al knelt beside me. “Take it easy, 
feller,” he said. “Doctor’ll be here 
in a few minutes.” 

An hour later I was back in the 
cabin smoking a cigarette, and Al 
told me he had come down to the 
bank just in time to see me rise to 
the surface. He swam out and 
pulled me ashore. My breathing 
had stopped so he applied artificial 
respiration for a few minutes until 
I revived. Two fishermen came 
along, one went for blankets and 
the other rushed for a doctor. 

Then we talked about the one 
big mistake I made. Despite the 
fact that there was no apparent 
danger, despite the fact that I was 
a good swimmer, I had gone into 
the water alone. I had disobeyed 
one of the primary rules of water 
safety—never swim by yourself, al- 
ways have someone near who can 
pull you out if trouble comes. 

Other vital rules are printed be- 
low. Study them, read them to 
your family, know them by heart 
and abide by them if you want 
to stay alive this summer. Violate 
them and you may drown. It’s a 
lousy way to die. Believe me, I 
know! a8 


slip on wet surfaces and injure 
yourself severely. 

. Never dive unless you are abso- 
lutely certain there is no one be- 
neath you and unless you have at 
least eight feet of clear water. 

. If your boat capsizes, stick to it 
until help comes. 

. Never swim on an unpatrolled 
beach. 

. Learn life-saving methods so that 
you can save a life if you have to. 



















SIGNS OF 
SALESHANSHIP 


| Bign in a cuth 


HOW CAN YOU 
EXPECT A MAN 
TO CARVE 
A REPUTATION 
AS A HOST 
WITHOUT THE 
RIGHT TOOLS? 


YOU WERE 
COMING! 


Sign in a picture framing shop: 


WE ACCOMPLISH 
MIRACLES IN FRAMING— 
WE CAN EVEN 
MAKE A PHOTOGRAPH 
OF YOUR 
MOTHER-IN-LAW 
LOOK ATTRACTIVE 


Sign in a sign shop: 


EVERYONE READS 
OUR SiENS— 
INCLUDING 
YOu! 





Sign in a stationery store: 


OUR NEW LINE 
OF GREETING 
CARDS WILL 
AMAZE YOU 
WITH YOUR 


















Sign in & grocery store: 


WE RECOMMEND 
THE #10 CAN— 
THE BIGGER 
THE SIZE OF THE 
CONTAINER THE 
LESS YOU PAY 
FOR THE TIN 


Sign in s flower shop: 


NEVER FEEL 
SORRY FOR CUT 
FLOWERS—THEY 


i WERE BORN TO | 


DIE SO THAT 
SENTIMENT 
MIGHT LIVE 


Sign in a bus: 


DON'T HESITATE 
TO MOVE BACK 
IN THE BUS— 

WE'RE TAKING IT 

ALONG WITH US 


Sign in @ men’s clothing store: 


TWO SUITS 
INSTEAD OF 
ONE 


DON'T LAUGH— 
IT COULD 
HAPPEN 
TO YOU! 





Sign in a general store: 


SPECIAL ON SCALES— 
WHY GUESS AT YOUR 
WEIGHT? THE 
SOONER YOU KNOW 
THE TRUTH 
THE SOONER YOU 
CAN DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT 


Sign in a liquor store: 


STOCK UP! 
DON'T TAKE A 
CHANCE OF 
RUNNING OUT OF 
HOSPITALITY 
BEFORE YOU RUN 
OUT OF GUESTS 











The Summer We 
All Sprouted Wings 


BY ALLEN CHURCHILL 


America took to the air in 1927 and Lindy’s name led all the rest 


~~ 


@ rr was May, 1927. 

A man named Ship- 
wreck Kelly was spend- 
ing his eighth day atop 
a 50-foot flagpole on 
the Hotel St. Francis, in 
Newark, New Jersey. 
The nation had just fin- 
ished digesting the sor- 
did sex-details of the 
Snyder-Gray murder 
trial. James J. Walker 
was flashing his razzle- 
dazzle wit, his charm, 
his haberdashery in New 
York City, and lending 
new luster to the title, 
“Hizzoner, the Mayor.” 
Calvin Coolidge was 
saying nothing, elo- 
quently, in the White 
House. 

No one could foretell 
that the Grand Climax 
was yet to come. It was 
to be provided not by 
any of our prancing politicians, our 
prodigious athletes, our plenitude 
of amiable eccentrics. It was to be 
provided by a handsome, lanky 
youth of 25. It was he who touched 
off a series of events that made the 
summer of 1927 the gaudiest of all 
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seasons in the Era of 
Wonderful Nonsense—-a 
summer without parallel 
in our history. 


On Rooseve tt Field, 
Long Island, three air- 
planes were poised for 
flight. A man named 
Raymond Orteig had 
offered $25,000 to the 
first plane to fly non- 
stop from New York to 
Paris, and these three 
were out for the prize. 
There were two big 
planes and one small 
one. 

At early dawn on the 
morning of May 20th, 
the small plane took off. 
It was the least heralded 
of the three competitors, 
for the other planes 
were manned by world- 
famous aviators. But 

as soon as his graceful little plane 
left the earth and pointed its 
nose towards Europe, the name of 
Lindbergh seemed to ignite the 
world. 

Even as he flew people started 
hanging his picture in home and 





store windows. Crowds milled be- 
fore the home of his mother, Mrs. 
Evangeline Lindbergh, a Detroit 
high school teacher. Movie houses 
interrupted shows to report that 
no word had been heard of the 
Spirit of St. Louis, which was 
without a radio. Newspapers threw 
out stories of floods along the Mis- 
Sissippi to speculate on what the 
Lone Eagle was really like. 

Lindbergh took off after two 
hours’ sleep, with four sandwiches, 
2 canteens of water, some Army 
emergency rations and 451 gallons 
of gas. 

He flew what was called the 
“Great Circle Route”—Long Island 
Sound, Cape Cod, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, the Atlantic. He 
averaged 107 m.p.h. Thirty-three 
hours after the take-off he set the 
plane down in Paris. 

Lindy was hustled to the home 
of the American ambassador where 
he borrowed a pair of pajamas 
and went to sleep. He awoke the 
most famous man in the world. 
Messages and commercial offers 
poured in from all corners of the 
globe. Paris went mad over his ap- 
pearances. Marshal Foch pinned 
the Legion of Honor on the lapel 
of his rumpled blue serge suit. 

America wanted its hero home 
and, though the flier was a civilian 
and his flight in essence a stunt, 
President Coolidge dispatched the 
cruiser Memphis to get him. While 
the cruiser ploughed the Atlantic 
500,000 letters for Lindy accumu- 
lated at the Washington Post Of- 
fice. At Western Union 75,000 
telegrams also waited. 

The cruiser steamed up the Po- 
tomac for the first of the great 
Lindbergh receptions that studded 


the summer of 1927. On the bridge 
stood the modest-looking flier, still 
wearing the rumpled blue suit he 
had worn under his flying togs. 
On shore, Washington streets were 
lined by hysterical thousands as 
Lindy and his mother rode slowly 
along Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
Washington Monument, where 
President Coolidge waited. 

Coolidge presented Lindy with 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
made him a colonel in the Army 
Air Force Reserve, but it remained 
for New York City, home of the 
official welcome, to give him the 
reception that has gone down in 
history as the greatest ever given a 
human being. 

Four of the city’s seven million 
inhabitants turned out to welcome 
Lucky Lindy. Flying by seaplane 
from Washington, the young hero 
landed in a harbor choked with 
chartered craft festooned with 
bright flags and blowing whistles. 
Overhead airplanes roared in for- 
mation. Boarding the official tug 
he was greeted by Grover Whalen 
and taken to the Battery. From 
there up Broadway a chain of po- 
lice held back the surging mobs 
who tried to reach the smiling, 
waving young man perched in the 
official car. From building win- 
dows 1,800 tons of ticker tape, torn 
phone books and miscellaneous 
memos floated down. At City Hall, 
Mayor Walker, unaccustomedly 
punctual and unusually serious, 
gave him the keys to the city. 


But wat of those other two 
planes poised at Roosevelt Field? 

One was a twin-engine Bellanca, 
piloted by Clarence Chamberlin, a 
wiry, likeable Iowan. Flying with 
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Bert Acosta, Chamberlin had just 
set an endurance-flying record in 
it. The other plane was a huge 
three-motor Fokker commanded by 
a handsome, story-book hero who 
at the age of 12 had gone around 
the world alone, and whose life 
since had included graduation from 
Annapolis, inventing the bubble 
sextant, and a flight over the North 
Pole. He was Lt. Commander 
Richard E. Byrd. 

Early in the morning of June 
4th, Chamberlin rolled his Colum- 
bia to the head of the famous run- 
way and made final preparations 
for a distance-record flight to Ber- 
lin. Just before the take-off his 
financial backer, a man named 
Charles A. Levine, leaped into the 
plane. Seeing this, Mrs. Levine 
fainted. When she revived the Co- 
lumbia was on the way to Berlin. 

Forty-two hours later,. out of 
gas, Chamberlin brought the plane 
down in a cornfield 118 miles short 
of Berlin. There the reception 
committee was an irate farm wo- 
man who attempted to drive the 
plane off with a pitchfork, but two 
days later at Tempelhof Airdrome 
stoic Germans dealt out a welcome 
almost as great as Lindy’s in Paris. 

In America, however, rejoicing 
over the new distance record was 
somewhat dampened by a cable 
sent by the erratic Levine. “If we'd 
had one-tenth of Lindy’s luck we 
would have made it,” he cabled to 
Hearst papers. This was widely 
interpreted as unsportsmanlike. 

But such flat notes were quickly 
forgotten in the excitement over 
the most ambitious flight of all. On 
June 29th, Commander Byrd took 
off for Rome. 

Where the other flights had been 
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more or less stunts, Byrd’s might 
actually be called scientific. His 
plane, the America, carried every 
device known to aviation. It even 
carried a radio, which the other 
flights had lacked. For trouble 
there were flares and_ inflatable 
boats. To defeat fatigue there were 
two pilots—Bernt Balchen and Bert 
Acosta—and a radio specialist. 
Byrd himself was navigator. Noth- 
ing about the flight was left to 
chance, yet ironically it encoun- 
tered the worst weather of all. 

From Nova Scotia on, Byrd and 
his crew flew in fog so thick it was 
impossible to see wing tips. As the 
hours went by instruments broke 
down. Compass wild, radio out of 
order, gas supply low, the plane 
flew wildly through an ink-black 
night. Finally, after nearly 43 
hours, Balchen headed the plane 
downward—to land in the Eng- 
lish Channel a few hundred yards 
off the French coast. 

As a hero Byrd was a change of 
pace from the reserved Lindy. 
Handsome, immaculate in Navy 
whites, he made speeches and ac- 
cepted honors with the dash of a 
Virginia gentleman. Because of 
his rank, age and previous exploits, 
the French gave him even higher 
honors than they had Lindy. 

In New York Byrd’s ticker tape 
welcome, in the course of which he 
announced plans to fly over the 
South Pole, cost $26,000 to Lindy’s 
$71,000. But this did not mean 
any diminishing in the country’s 
enthusiasm for aviation. The sum- 
mer had turned into a period of 
air-madness. It was a summer of 
abrupt transition, of so-called prog- 
ress. To everyone alive it brought 
enough thrills and drama to fill an 
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entire decade. There has never 
been a summer like it—and there 
can’t be again. For one thing, the 
American people were spiritually 
starved. “Romance, chivalry and 
self-dedication had been debunked,” 
writes Frederick Lewis Allen in 
Only Yesterday. “A disillusioned 
nation, fed on cheap heroics and 
scandal and crime, was revolting 
against the low estimate of human 
nature it had allowed itself to en- 
tertain.” 

Along came Lindbergh, clean- 
cut, serious, fearless. Then the 
homespun Chamberlin. Then the 
story-book Byrd. The American 
people, earth-bound so long by all 
the sordid shenanigans of Prohibi- 
tion and Wall Street prosperity, 
raised their eyes. 

Though it has other distinctions 
in history, the summer of 1927 
must be preeminently remembered 
as the summer we took to the air. 

On the west coast, Lieutenants 
Maitland and Hegenberger made 
the first non-stop flight to Hawaii. 
Because they were Army officers, 
the two were not allowed to accept 
the $25,000 prize offered by James 
Dole, the Hawaiian pineapple king. 

Competition for the Dole prize 
was declared a wide-open race, and 
set for August 27th. 

Before the race began three pilots 
were killed on trial flights. Two 
more crashed at the official take- 
off. Winner of the race was Art 
Goebel, who stepped out smiling 
at Hawaii and said, “Gee, folks, 
it’s great to be here.” But of 16 
starters only he and his runner-up, 
Martin Jensen, successfully finished 
the flight. Behind them the 2,400- 
mile stretch of Pacific claimed the 
lives of nine men and one woman. 


Now the great challenge was the 
flight from Europe to America. 
From England the first woman to 
fly the English channel, Princess 
Loewenstein-Wertheim, took off in 
a plane piloted by Captain Leslie 
Hamilton, the Flying Gypsy. They 
were never heard of again. 

From Germany two low-winged 
monoplanes named the Bremen 
and Europe took off. In them as 
passengers were Baron Guenther 
von Huenefeld, who successfully 
made the flight a summer later, and 
the American correspondent H. R. 
Knickerbocker. Over England, the 
planes ran into a fog bank and 
turned back. “No one could fly in 
such weather,” one pilot said. 

Though the Atlantic had been 
spectacularly spanned by three 
flights in 41 days, attempts from 
this country kept up. Some pilots 
were inexperienced, others flew 
inefficient planes. Few of the planes 
were equipped with radio, so that 
when they fell into the Atlantic 
no one knew where to search for 
them. Today the names of these 
who made these foolhardy flights 
are forgotten. Who, for example,, 
remembers Bryce Goldsborough, 
Mrs. Francis Grayson, Lt. Oscar 
Omdal or Fred Schroeder? 

Yet equipment and experience 
were no guarantee of success. The 
Old Glory, owned by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, boasted the latest 
scientific. equipment and a to 
pilot in the person of Lloyd Ber- 
taud. It also carried as passenger 
Philip Payne, editor of the New 
York Mirror. After taking off for 
Rome, the Old Glory sent back op- 
timistic radio reports. Then silence. 
A day later searching ocean liners 
found wreckage, but no crew. 
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Not every flight was a failure, 
however. In August William F. 
Brock and Edward F. Schlee took 
off unostentatiously from New- 
foundland on a flight around the 
world. While newspapers carried 
stories of flamboyant flights and 
disappearances, the two flew their 
Stinson Detroiter to London, Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, Persia, India, 
Indo-China and Japan. Eighteen 
days after their take-off the in- 
trepid pair were calmly preparing 
to fly the Pacific, when the Army 
and Navy stopped them. 

Though most of the names of 
those who failed in flights during 
the year are forgotten, the name 
of Paul Redfern remains strangely 
alive. A slight, ambitious stunt 
flyer, Redfern persuaded merchants 
of Brunswick, Georgia, to finance a 
flight from Brunswick to Rio— 
4,600 miiles over uncharted waters 
and unexplored jungles. Redfern 
took off without a radio in the face 
of adverse weather reports. He was 
seen 300 miles east of the Bahamas, 
where he flew over a steamer and 
dropped a note that said: “Point 
ship to nearest land, wave flag for 
each hundred miles.” 

After that Redfern disappeared, 
but he has a distinction not shared 
by others lost in 1927. His name 
occasionally crops up when ex- 
plorers bring back tales of a white 
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man alive in the jungles of South 
America. 

As the summer wound toward 
its end, a beautiful girl named Ruth 
Elder hopped for Europe in a plane 
piloted by George Haldeman. Near 
the Azores, the plane plummeted 
into the ocean near a steamship. 

But by then the public, exhausted 
by the staggering succession of 
thrills offered by the summer 
months, was finding its excitement 
in more routine events of the ’20s. 

Yet, Lindbergh-worship _ still 
gripped the country. Lucky Lindy 
was on a nationwide tour’ promot- 
ing aviation. He stopped at big 
cities for a full-scale reception and 
circled the airfields of small ones. 
Even this was enough for a local 
holiday. Crowds gathered to’ see 
him grew so emotional that while 
waiting they claimed to see lone 
eagles in the sky. 

Then the dot that was the Spirit 
of St. Louis would appear, and 
pandemonium would break loose. 
Whistles screamed, sirens blew. 
School children waved flags and 
parents handkerchiefs. “Lindy! 
Lindy!” everyone shouted, while 
from the circling plane a hand 
waved and it was almost possible 
to see the boyish smile on the most 
famous face in the world. 

The fabulous summer was al- 
most over. a8 





@ THE TRAMP ENTERED the doctor’s surgery. He looked worried. 
“Doctor,” he said, “you've got to help me. I swallcwed a sovereign about 


15 years ago.” 


“Good heavens, man,” exclaimed the doctor. “Why have you waited for 
15 years? Why didn’t you come the day you swallowed the sovereign?” 


then. 


“To tell you the truth,” replied the tramp. “I didn’t need the money 


—Dorothea Maringas 





Have You Ever Wondered 


By MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. . . What’s the most ferocious fish in the world? 

The piranha, a foot-long fury from the Amazon. The bar- 
racuda’s a mighty fish, but he doesn’t hold a candle to the 
piranha for pure ferocity. After something of a tussle, the 
barracuda might kill a man, take a few giant chunks out of him, 
and let it go at that. A school of piranha, though, with total 
weight only a fraction of that of one barracuda, can reduce a 

man to nothing but bones in a matter of seconds. According to Irving 
Strauss, a tropical fish expert of White Plains, New York, piranha were 
used on one occasion long ago as a military weapon: They were turned 
loose on an army trying to cross the Amazon.. 


- » » Why do manhole covers have holes in them? 

If they didn’t the 155-pound lids, on occasion, might go flying through 
the air like tiddly-winks. Underground gases sometimes accumulate in 
explosive combinations. The holes allow the gusts created by explosions 


a partial means of escape, thus dissipating some of their force. 


- - - How are horses able to sleep standing up? 

The horse has a “lock” mechanism controlled by his leg 
, muscles, which in turn are controlled by reflex action from 
j the spinal cord rather than directly by the brain. So, when a 
_<.| horse wants to catch a few winks, he simply shifts from brain- 
___; control to the control by the spinal cord. In this way, horses 
* can get along on very little lying-down rest; some horses in fact 

have been known to go for as long as a month without lying down. 


- - » Do deaf mutes talk in their sleep? 

According to a Northwestern University psychology professor, they 
dream more or less the same dreams as others. They “talk” in their 
dreams, using their fingers and hands just as they do in actual com- 
munication. 


. « » Was the mind of Stone Age man as good as our own? 

Scientists can find no essential difference in our respective 
brain power. The bright lads and gals of the Stone Age were 
apparently as bright as those of today, and the average intel- 
ligence hasn't changed much either. We have a great wealth of 
invention today, a more advanced culture. But this is true 
only because we have inherited the results of previous genera- 

tions’ discoveries and advances. Each new generation, for instance, doesn’t 
have to spend many years finding out for itself how to make fire or a 
wheel, or how to print a book. That leaves time to concentrate on other 
things; atomic energy, for example. Or canasta. 





Meet Your 


Knemy 
Face to Face 


® WAR OR PEACE, the military com- 
manders of the world’s mightiest 
army (2,500,000 men in 175 divi- 
sions) are worth examining. Most 
of them are men of great ability 
and experience in fighting large- 
scale warfare. By and large they 
are the sons of peasants, with a 
peasant’s hard common sense. They 
won their promotions on the battle- 
field. Some are brilliant command- 
ers and strategists; most are in their 
50’s and at the height of their 
powers. They are tough men of 
great moral courage who have suc- 
ceeded in battle despite the gen- 
erally poor qualifications of their 
staff officers and their subordinate 
commanders in all ranks. 

These senior marshals and gen- 





erals, with a few exceptions, began 
their military careers in the Bolshe- 
vik forces of Russia’s Red Revolu- 
tion. As important instruments of 
military power, which Soviet Rus- 
sia must have to survive, they have 
been carefully prepared for their 
roles in Russia’s bid for world dom- 
ination. Their bosses sent them to 
Frunze Academy, Russia's West 
Point, to study military science and 
theory. Some of them have even 
been abroad to study in the mili- 
tary schools of other nations. Most 
of them have served tours of duty 
all over the broad expanse of Rus- 
sia, so they are familiar with the 
geographic-military problems of its 
different areas. Along the way they 
have undergone an intensive Com- 


munist indoctrination, so that their 
political reliability and devotion to 
Sovict Communism are secure. 

In the field the senior Soviet 
marshals and generals have proved 
their ability to handle large forces 
in large-scale warfare. In the last 
war, however, they won only when 
they had overwhelming numerical 
superiority. Their tactics and strat- 
egy in battle are usually conserva- 
tive and unimaginative. Although 
they learned the principle of double 
envelopment from the Germans in 
World War II, their classic infantry 
attack, which is still a feature of 
Soviet textbooks, is assault by 
massed waves of riflemen. They 
like to use as many as nine divisions 
on a three-mile front, assaulting in 
waves of three divisions until the 
enemy has been overwhelmed—or, 
as often happens, until they them- 
selves are dead. 

This type of warfare is character- 
istically Russian. Soviet soldiers are 
cunning, fatalistic, impassive, mas- 
ters of camouflage and impressive 
physical machines, but they have 
shown very little initiative or tech- 
nical know-how. Thanks to cen- 
turies of Russian serfdom and to 
political Communism, officers, as 
well as men, tend to shirk respon- 
sibility and to rely on orders from 
above to tell them what to do. 

It would be the height of folly, 
nevertheless, to underestimate any 
opponent, let alone Russia. The 
senior marshals and generals you 
will meet in the following pages are 
working to overcome Red Army 
deficiencies for modern warfare, 
and in any future war their army 
will be a greatly improved fighting 
machine—as was the Soviet army 
of World War II. 


CONTINUFD 
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These six saved their homeland from 
the Nazis. Trusted by the Kremlin, they now 
hold key jobs in the armed forces 


Zhukov, one of war's greatest generals, is 


now advising Chinese Reds in Manchuria 


as 
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Vasilevsky’s present job includes responsi- Rokossovsky, a Pole, runs that country’s 
bility for political purity of fighting men army and civilian life for Moscow rulers 
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Timoshenko in 1943 was free world’s hero as he fought Germans in defensive campaign 
now extolled by military critics. Now he trains Germans in well-armed “police” force 
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Sokolovsky, handsome and personable, speaks English, quotes the Bible, reads Jane 
Austen. At the same time he is a tough Communist who ordered Berlin Blockade 
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Konev drinks wine instead of vodka, rose to top anyway. He captured Berlin (with 
Zhukov), met Bradley. Now holds top Army job, will mastermind any Russian offensive 


CONTINUED 
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These men stand on Soviet perimeter 
in three parts of world, ready to “repel 
aggression” from capitalist world 


Chuikov, governing East Germany, will 
be top man if Red troops move in Europe 


MARSHAL GEORGI 

KONSTANTINOVICH ZHUKOV 

Zhukov emerged from the dan- 
gers and decisions of World War 
II unquestionably Russia’s First 
Soldier. After taking the surrender 
of Berlin, Zhukov stayed on as So- 
viet representative to the Allied 
Control Commission. His opposite 
American number was General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and they 
became warm friends. Zhukov took 
Eisenhower to Moscow for a visit. 
Eisenhower retaliated by persuad- 
ing President Truman to invite 
Zhukov to the U. S. Washington 
buzzed with preparations for this 
unique event after Zhukov ac- 
cepted, but his bosses in the Krem- 
lin apparently figured that their 
general was becoming too friendly. 
Zhukov sent his regrets ; he was “‘ill.” 

Now 56 and at the height of his 
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Yumashev heads Soviet Pacific Fleet, 
weak on surface, strong on new-type subs 


powers, Zhukov has not been in the 
news much since his ill-fated ges- 
ture to- Eisenhower. But there is 
reason to believe that he is running 
the Communist end of the Korean 
war from a joint Chinese-Soviet 
headquarters in Mukden, Manchu- 
ria, with General Lin Piao, com- 
mander of the Chinese Red 4th 
Field Army as his deputy. 


MARSHAL ALEXANDER 

MIKHAILOVICH VASILEVSKY 

This broadboned, muscular, 
heavy-forelocked soldier is a Cos- 
sack, a born horseman, a brilliant 
military strategist (“Russia’s great- 
est,” Stalin once called him), and 
the present Minister of Soviet 
Armed Forces. Now 56, he is pri- 
marily a staff officer, who has been 
a close political, as well as military 
collaborator with Stalin, and was 
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Malinovsky, crack field officer, commands Soviet Far Eastern.Army from Mukden. He 
has many Russian divisions and 5,000 planes poised across Korean border in Manchuria 


one of the half dozen members of 
the Soviet Supreme Command who 
conceived and directed the winning 
Russian offensive. 


MARSHAL KONSTANTIN 
K. ROKOSSOVSKY 

In November, 1949, Poland’s 
president announced that he had 
“appealed” to the Soviet Govern- 
ment for Rokossovsky’s services, 
and that they had been obtained. 
The big (six-foot-four), handsome, 
ebullient soldier returned to his 
homeland and took it over in the 
name of Communism. He purged 
the Polish Army of its malcontents, 
packed off its best young officers to 
schools in the Soviet Union. 

He has an army of 34 divisions 
ready to go whenever the Kremlin 
beckons. And there is no doubt 
where his allegiance lies, for all 


good Poles will never forget that it 
was Rokossovsky, the Pole, who let 
them die in the Warsaw uprising of 
1944. He commanded the Soviet 
army which rested quietly on the 
outskirts of Warsaw while the Ger- 
mans throttled the Poles’ attempt 
to liberate their capital. 


MARSHAL SEMION 
TIMOSHENKO 

Older (he is now 66) than most 
of his military equals, Timoshenko 
has been an active, fighting Com- 
munist since 1919—a point that is 
not likely to be forgotten by Stalin. 
A year ago he gave up his com- 
mand of Russia’s Western Army 
to train the East German police 
force—an assignment of high sig- 
nificance. Whether this old Bolshe- 
vik has fought his last campaign is 
in history’s hands. He remains, 
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These can do no wrong. Stalin’s 
friend is Grand Old Soldier at 70; his 


son is unpopular general at 32 


Voroshilov, like Molotov, fought with Joe 
in revolution, is alive despite snafus 


however, a stolid symbol of the 
Russian fighting man at his best: 
in defense of his homeland. 


MARSHAL VASSILY 
DANILOVICH SOKOLOVSKY 
Born in 1897, Sokolovsky was 
making a mighty effort to become 
a school teacher and remove him- 
self from the peasant class when 
the Revolution arrived. He joined 
the Bolsheviks, got into the Red 
Army, and was off to the races. 
During most of World War II he 
was second in command to Zhukov, 
and he succeeded his chief as the 
Soviet military governor of Berlin. 

General Lucius Clay, the Ameri- 
can commander, liked Sokolovsky, 
called him “one of the ablest men 
I ever ran into.” 

At meetings of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission, Sokolovsky was a 
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Vassily Stalin has soft Moscow job, gets 
promoted often. His men don’t like him 


tough customer. Later he got his 
reward: First Deputy Minister of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. 


MARSHAL IVAN STEPANOVICH 
KONEV 

A tough, shrewd, morose man 
with pale blue eyes and a belliger- 
ent thrust to his jaw, Konev proved 
in World War II to be an ideal 
field commander of ground troops. 
At 54, Konev is now Deputy Chief- 
of-Staff of the Red Army, a seden- 
tary job for a man whose main in- 
terests in life are war and hunting. 
In the field he could usually be 
found up front with his men, see- 
ing for himself how the battle was 
going. He called them “comrade,” 
and refused to wear epaulets. A 
personal friend of Stalin’s, Konev 
typifies the seasoned warrior per- 
petually spoiling for a fight. 








GENERAL VASSILY IVANOVICH 
CHUIKOV 

In his 51st year, Chuikov is So- 
viet Commissioner for East Ger- 
many, having succeeded Sokolov- 
sky. He inherited the Berlin block- 
ade and, when it failed, ordered it 
lifted—on the Kremlin’s orders, of 
course. Strictly a soldier, he does 
not enjoy the policy-making powers 
of his predecessor. Those have been 
assumed by the ambassador repre- 
senting the Soviet Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs—one of the political 
facts of life that successful Russian 
generals have to put up with. 


ADMIRAL IVAN S. YUMASHEV 
Yumashev hastened to assure the 


Russian people at the close of the - 


last war that it was Russia, not the 
United States, who sank the Japa- 
nese fleet. The author of this ar- 
rogant nonsense is a_ politician, 
now Minister of the Soviet Navy 
and Commander in Chief of the 
Fleet—titles conferred upon him 
in February, 1950, when the Krem- 
lin decided the time had come to 
set up a separate Ministry of the 
Navy. As yet, no other fleets have 
been “sunk,” even in the pages of 
Pravda. 


MARSHAL RODION 
YAKOVLIEVICH MALINOVSKY 
A chunky, black-haired native of 
Odessa, which his troops recon- 
quered in World War II, Malinov- 
sky at war’s end found himself in 
command of the Trans-Baikal 
Army on the plains above Mukden, 
Manchuria, his position today. If 
Russia goes to the aid of Red China, 
with whom she has an assistance 
pact, Malinovsky would be back in 

business in World War III. 


MARSHAL KLEMENTI 
EFREMOVICH VOROSHILOV 
A lesser or more brilliant man 

would long ago have been whisked 
to a Siberian concentration camp 
for the errors Voroshilov commit- 
ted as Commissar of Defense from 
1925 to 1940, when Timoshenko 
replaced him. But it was Voroshi- 
lov who helped create the Red 
Army in 1918, and he was once 
enough of a hero to be considered 
“Stalin’s only rival.” 

Short, gay and vain, Voroshi- 
lov has been earning his keep in 
the satellite Balkans since World 
War II. He was last heard from 
denouncing Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito at the meeting of war minis- 
ters of the Iron Curtain countries 
in Budapest. As the Soviet dele- 
gate, he was the perfect symbol of 
fierce old Bolshevik and Red Army 
soldier, encrusted with medals and 
shrouded in the smoke of bygone 
campaigns. 


GENERAL VASSILY 
JOSEFOVICH STALIN 

Vassily is a son by Stalin’s second 
wife, Nadezhda Alliluyeva. Sandy- 
haired, sour and belligerent, he was 
a fighter pilot in the war and 
emerged a colonel. 

After Germany fell, Vassily was 
stationed near Berlin. He was pro- 
moted to major general, only to be 
broken to colonel for getting drunk 
and striking a subordinate. He re- 
covered his general’s star, flew his 
own plane to Moscow, cracked up 
and injured his wife (Timoshenko’s 
daughter). 

Now 32, he is a lieutenant gen- 
eral, Air Force Commander, Mos- 
cow Military District, and a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Soviet. an 
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The San Diego Story: 


Now All 
Kids Can Go 


To Camp 


BY HAROLD KEEN and 
KEITH MONROE 


This city’s tax-supported, year- 
round camp program is a boon 
for its children—and parents 


® SOME PEOPLE would call it the 
most crack-brained frill in modern 
education. But San Diegans insist 
it is making their children all- 
around self-reliant workers, much 
better prepared -to face adult life. 

The “frill” in question is San 
Diego County’s program of send- 
ing all kids to camp. For five years 
now, this county has. operated 
the first year-round, tax-supported 
school camps in the United States. 

Summer camp is a rare privilege 
nowadays for American youngsters. 
In spite of the fine inexpensive 
camps for Boy and Girl Scouts, YM- 
YWCA members and other chil- 
dren’s groups, statisticians say that 
only five per cent of the children in 
the nation get to any kind of sum- 
mer camp. 

Today’s children spend their sum- 
mers running wild on the streets, 
or indoors staring at television, or 





sitting in movie theaters. They get 
restless; children love excitement 
but hate monotony, and the empty 
summer days sometimes get unbear- 
ably monotonous—so the kids fo- 
ment their own excitement, and the 
result isn’t always wholesome.’ No 
wonder the average American 
parent heaves a long sigh of relief 
when school opens again. 

Parents in San Diego haven't 
been content just to sigh. They did 
something about it. “Isn’t it our 
schools’ responsibility to look after 
the children during the summer, as 
well as during the school year?” 
asked Mrs. Esther Wisdom, a dis- 
trict P-TA president. “Education 
ought to be year-round. Maybe our 
public schools should operate a 
camp.” 

The idea slowly took root. Educa- 
tors lined up behind it. So did the 
city and county governments. Civic 
groups pitched in. It took four years 
of figuring and struggling, but San 
Diego finally opened a community 
camp in the summer of 1945, fol- 
lowed by a second one in 1947. 

Now all the county’s children, 
from eight up, can spend days or 
weeks at these two camps. It costs 
their family no more than it would 
to keep them at home—and in cases 
where even this “eating money” 
can’t be provided by the parents, 
there are charitable people in back- 
grounds who sae provide the 
means. One-fourth of the children 
in camp last summer paid nothing. 

Some 22,000 boys and girls of San 
Diego County have gone to camp 
since 1945, at a cost to each tax- 
payer of about 50 cents a year. For 
this amount—a total of $58,000 an- 
nually—the city and county govern- 


ments maintain Camp Cuyamaca 


and Palomar Mountain Camp, and 
even expand and improve them. 
Out of the same budget comes the 
salary of the civil service employees 
who are the camps’ permanent 
staffs. Public school appropriations 
pay for teachers who serve part-time 
as camp counselors. 

Both camps run full speed all year 
round. During the school year, 
camping is part of the school curric- 
ulum. Every eighth grader and 11th 
grader has an opportunity to spend 
a week at Palomar with his own 
school class and teachers. The sixth 
grader gets a school week at Cuya- 
maca. 

In the summers, he can go back 
as often, and for almost as long, as 
he likes, at a cost of around two dol- 
lars a day. Both camps are filled to 
capacity all summer long, with 200 
at Palomar and 100 at Cuyamaca. 

Are the camps worth all the effort 
and money they’ve cost? After five 
years’ experience, San Diego is 
solidly enthusiastic. Parents say that 
camping produces remarkable im- 
provements in their children. 

Will C. Crawford, San Diego city 
school superintendent, and John S. 
Carroll, until recently the head of 
the county schools, have agreed that 
the camp p is of utmost 
value in instilling a rugged spirit 
of independence so often missing in 
modern children. 

The children live in the old- 
fashioned American way. Camp di- 
rectors deliberately imitate frontier 
existence, with its small village and 
big families, where everyone helped 
one another instead of cemiies 
on specialists and machines. 

Children plan and cook some of 
their own meals, make their own 
dishes out of clay, go prospecting 
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for minerals and woods and berries 
to fill other needs. Camp is governed 
town-meeting style, by argument 
and vote. Each youngster volunteers 
for jobs. 

“Life is work,” says Denver C. 
Fox, the school principal who di- 
rects Camp Cuyamaca. “At camp 
each youngster does his fair share. 
Campers develop pride in work- 
manship, and in making their cabin 
group the best.” 

When children come home from 
camp, the rest of the summer doesn’t 
seem so hard to live through, ac- 
cording to parents. The youngsters 
have learned things about Nature 
which makes the outdoors more in- 
teresting to them, even in their own 
neighborhoods. They've acquired 
new, healthy ways of entertaining 
themselves. Best of all, they are more 
level-headed—they can take hard 
knocks calmly, and can play or work 
with other kids without so much 
squabbling. 

Back in 1941, when Mrs. Wis- 
dom, some school principals and 
other interested citizens began talk- 
ing about sending all children fo 
camp, it looked totally impossible. 
No municipality in America had 
ever been able to finance such an 
enormous undertaking. There was 
no money and no sjte. 

Too, some San Diegans saw red 
at the whole idea; it looked frivol- 
ous and unnecessary to them. Never- 
theless, many civic leaders got in- 
terested. They studied the example 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, which 
since 1938 had operated a public 
school camp throughout the school 
year. It showed what striking 
changes could be wrought in chil- 
dren—but it gave no clue to a finan- 
cial plan, because its whole program 
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was privately financed by the Kel- 
logg Foundation. 

Undeterred by the looming mone- 
tary hurdle, San Diegans formed a 
Camp Commission: a mixture of 
politicians, parents and educators. 
Its chairman was county supervisor 
De Graff Austin. The’ commis- 
sion asked the Kellogg Foundation 
for advice. It sent a man to study the 
problem: Edwin E. Pumala, who 
had been director of the Battle 
Creek camps until the war. 

Pumala found an unusual answer 
to the eternal question: Where will 
the money come from? “If the 
schools, the local government, and 
the families of campers split the cost 
three ways, you could finance a 
camp as part of the school system,” 
he said. San Diegans liked his 
ideas so well that they asked him to 
stay on as executive secretary of the 
commission, and he agreed, 

Meanwhile more San Diegans 
were getting behind the project. The 
city and county passed a joint ordi- 
nance, appropriating equal amounts 
for capital outlay and administra- 
tive expenses of the camp. John 
Quimby, secretary of San Diego’s 
council of A. F. of L. labor unions, 
lined up funds and manpower to 
put the camp in shape. P-TA’s and 
service clubs set aside funds for 
“camperships” to deserving boys 
and girls whose families couldn't 
pay their share of the cost. 

Halfway convinced, the State 
Park Commission granted San Di- 
ego the use of a former C.C.C. camp 
in the mountains about-50 miles 
away, free of charge—but only for 
a five-year trial. In the summer of 
1945 Camp Cuyamaca opened, and 
the following March it began func- 
tioning as part of the school system. 
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NOW ALL KIDS CAN GO TO CAMP 


Every sixth-grader was offered 
the chance to spend a week there 
during the school year, with his own 
classmates and teacher. The sixth 
grade was chosen because in the 
California school system it is the last 
group which stays together in one 
room all day, before the break-up 
which begins in junior high school. 

Naturally the camping trip was 
optional, but nearly all sixth-graders 
went — after widespread speech- 
making and home visits by princi- 
pals and P-TA members to quiet 
the fears of parents. Hundreds 
wanted to go back again that sum- 
mer. For a charge of $11 a week, 
nearly 400 did go. 

They came home bubbling with 
enthusiasm. Parents became enthu- 
siastic, too, as they noticed the 
changes in their children. Pumala 
soon saw that the camp would not 
be big enough to accommodate all 
those who would be clamoring to go 
in 1947. 

“We might as well face it,” he 
warned the Camp Commission. 
“We'll need two camps.” 

This time there was no ready- 
made camp in view. Nothing could 
be found but the ruins of an ancient, 
abandoned state prison camp on 
Palomar Mountain. It would need 
rebuilding from the ground up. 
Money problems again. 


CURE FOR OVERWORK 


“Maybe we can rebuild it without 
money,” suggested Mrs. R. S. Hun- 
ter, a P-TA president on the com- 
mission. “Maybe high school young- 
sters would do the work themselves.” 
Hundreds of boys volunteered in 
the spring and in four months, the 
camp was ready. 

Today both Cuyamaca and Palo- 
mar are acknowledged successes. 
The once-skeptical State Park Com- 
mission, convinced at last, has now 
given San Diego a free 25-year ease 
on Cuyamaca, with an option for 25 
years more. It volunteered the Palo- 
mar Site readily, on the same basis. 

The San Diego camp idea is 
spreading. Long Beach and Los An- 
geles now keep public-supported 
camps open 12 months of the year. 
Tyler, Texas, has a year-round 
camp partially financed by dona- 
tions from towspeople. At least five 
other communities are now cam- 
paigning to get such camps started. 
The states of Washington and 
Michigan are working toward state- 
wide public camp programs. The 
day may be approaching, as John 
W. Studebaker once predicted, 
when “every community will plan 
the school year as a 12-month year, 
with nine months of school and 
three months of camping, farming 
and working projects for every 
youngster.” a8 





@ A BUSINESS MAN, harassed and discouraged from overwork, tovk his prob- 
lems to a psychiatrist, who promptly told him to do less. “Furthermore,” 
prescribed the psychiatrist, “I want you to spend an hour a week in the 


cemetery.” 


“Why on earth do you want me to do that? What should I do in a 


cemetery?” 


“Not much. Take it easy and look around. Get acquainted with some of 
the men already in there permanently. And remember that they didn’t 
finish their work either. Nobody does, you know.” _ gGeorgine E. Bowers 
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HOW TO PLAY GOLF 


Condensed from the book 
BY R. OSBORN 
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describe THOROUGHLY 


to everyone 


which you will 


including your wife for daze. 











Blood Is Their Business 


BY LEE EDSON 


The Cutter brothers break blood into 60 different 
substances and there’s medical magic in every one 


® ROLLING oFrF the 
nation’s assembly lines 
today are an extraor- 
dinary number of 
strange new life-sav- 
ers, from atomic med- 
icines to the latest 
miracles in mold. But 
among all these re- 
cent achievements of 
American ingenuity 
there is nothing quite 
like the stuff which 
three brothers manu- 
facture in a_ small 
medical laboratory on 
the edge of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Human blood is 
the raw material there, and with it 
the trio who head the Cutter Labo- 
ratories of Berkeley, California, turn 
out a batch of remarkable products 
that are saving lives from New York 
to Korea. 

“Many people still think of blood 
in terms of plasma transfusions,” 
says Bob Cutter, director of the labs. 
“Actually, a pint of blood can now 
be broken into as many as 60 dif- 
ferent substances, and already 
there’s a tale of medical magic in a 
dozen of them.” 

Take the recent story of a GI 
named Sammy Gray who was in- 
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jured on the Korean 
front. When help 
came, Sammy’s con- 
dition was so critical 
—he had been lying 
unconscious for half 
an hour in the mud of 
a rice paddy—it was 
too late for plasma. 
But one of Sammy’s 
comrades pulled out 
a small syringe con- 
taining a golden- 
brown liquid and 
plunged the needle 
into the lad’s limp 
arm. As the fluid 
surged into Sammy’s 
vein, an amazing 
thing occurred: the dying boy’s 
pulse grew stronger and his gasps 
turned into regular breathing. A 
short while later, a base hospital 
surgeon noted Sammy’s condition 
and chalked up another victory for 
albumin, a Cutter-made blood sub- 
stance that takes up where plasma 
leaves off and rescues thousands of 
eleventh-hour cases untouched even 
by that miracle worker. 

Since 1946, when they opened 
their peacetime business, the Cut- 
ters have quietly converted the life 
fluid into everything from plastics 
to surgical sponges that dissolve in 
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the body. Is your youngster coming 
down with measles? The Cutters 
have a blood substance that'll stop 
it. Afraid of whooping cough, the 
greatest killer of infants under six 
months? The laboratories turn out 
a blood medicine that freezes this 
disease the way a red light halts 
traffic. There’s a product called 
fibrinogen that cuts excessive bleed- 
ing; another, with the equally im- 
possible name of plasminogen, that 
may help heart victims, and there’s 
even a new type of film which is 
used to protect your brain after a 
skull operation. Made of blood it- 
self, itll eventually be absorbed in 
your system with no ill effects. 

And that is only the beginning. 
“The potentialities,” say the Cut- 
ters, “are truly staggering.” 

Right now, for instance, a New 
York doctor is working with a blood 
substance that may help victims of 
leukemia, the dread cancer of the 
blood. At the University of Califor- 
nia, certain blood samples are used 
to test ACTH, the wonder drug 
against arthritis. In Pennsylvania, a 
chemist has developed a blood prod- 
uct that is saving many mothers in 
childbirth. And there is even talk of 
a blood medicine for polio, as well 
as improved blood tests for syphilis, 
tuberculosis and even coronary 
heart disease. 

The laboratory that rolls out these 
and many other lifesavers developed 
during the last 10 years is headed 
by brothers Bob, Fred and Ted Cut- 
ter, who inherited the business from 
their father when he died in 1933. 
The eldest, Bob, a slim, dapper, 52- 
year-old medical doctor, is presi- 
dent. Ted, 48, tall and heavy-set, is 
the management expert. The young- 
est, Fred, 46, stocky, good-humored 


gadgeteer with six patents to his 
name, is the vice president in 
charge of industrial relations and 
the idea man behind some of the 
trickiest manufacturing in the drug 
field. Mother Margaret Cutter, now 
in her seventies, also shares in the 
business as chairman of the Board 
of Directors and the lively arbiter 
of any disputes among her sons. 

Together, the three boys and 
their mother run a multi-million- 
dollar concern employing 900 and 
consisting of a cluster of gleaming- 
white buildings and several horse 
ranches facing the Golden Gate. 
Much of this enterprise is devoted 
to such standard items as vaccines, 
allergy extracts and the largest 
penicillin production west of the 
Mississippi. But the blood venture 
is the only thing of its kind in the 
world, and, according to the Cutter 
brothers, it all began with “Papa.” 

E. A. Cutter, Sr., a pioneering 
Scotsman from Sutton, Quebec, 
came to California at the turn of 
the century. A pharmacist by pro- 
fession he opened a drug store in 
Fresno, and later launched the first 
drug and vaccine business in the 
West. During the succeeding years, 
the boys learned the drug business 
from the test tube up. In 1938 they 
calmly announced they were going 
to buy and sell human blood. Many 
doctors immediately said they were 
crazy. Blood was too unstable, they 
pointed out. It was too expensive. 
Who'd buy it? 

“Blood can save lives,” said Bob 
simply. “If it can be processed at 
all, we'll do it.” 

The Cutters contracted for blood 
with a Los Angeles hospital, Fred 
helped build equipment, and by the 
end of the year doctors attending 
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a state medical convention were in- 
tently examining bottles of the 
nation’s first commercial plasma. 
Through friendly letters Fred Cut- 
ter convinced conservative doctors 
that you could use plasma instead 
of whole blood in transfusions, and 
the Cutter boys were soon selling 
the stuff throughout the world. 
The war hurtled the blood busi- 
ness into the big time. The first 
order, coming early in 1941, was 
from the Army and the amount— 
50,000 units of dried plasma—near- 
ly threw Bob for a loop. Where 
was all the blood to come from? 
And equipment? Nothing had ever 
been developed to handle blood on 
so large a scale. But the nation 
bared its arms, traded blood for 


coffee and doughnuts. The Cutters, 
meanwhile, combed the country for 
surplus steel with which to build 


the biggest drying machine in the 
world. 

By war's end, the Cutters had 
turned out two million pints of 
plasma, more than one-sixth of 
the nation’s total, for the armed 
services. 

Alert to research discoveries the 
Cutters added new products to the 
blood line even before they were 
out of the test tubes. A few weeks 
after Dr. Edwin J. Cohn, famed 
Harvard University experimenter, 
separated albumin from blood, the 
Cutters had developed the process 
commercially, and they began man- 
ufacturing this substance for the 
Navy as early as the fall of 1942. 
Today, albumin is the doctor’s most 
spectacular aid in emergencies, 
from the battlefields of Korea to 
the accident-laden highways of 
America. Lifeguards are stocking 
it in their first aid kits for use on 
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drowning victims to prevent pos- 
sible brain injury from water sub- 
mersion. And it is also proving a 
godsend in the treatment of many 
diseases, including nephrosis, a kid- 
ney infection that once killed 95 
per cent of its child victims. Albu- 
min has cut this mortality in half. 

Another remarkable blood sub- 
stance was developed when Fred 
Cutter’s two children came down 
with whooping cough a few years 
ago. Fred was sure that human 
blood, the natural reservoir’ of dis- 
ease-fighting antibodies, could be 
turned into an effective serum 
against this disease which kills some 
2,000 babies annually. Cutter re- 
searchers agreed, and today the 
medical armory is enriched by Hy- 
pertussis, a unique whooping cough 
weapon that has saved the lives of 
thousands of babies. 

Fascinated by the endless mir- 
acle of blood, the Cutter boys have 
stuck with a business that fright- 
ened off every other drug house 
after VJ-Day. But the brothers 
confess it’s tough. They deal with 
a raw material that’s not only ex- 
pensive but has few counterparts 
for sheer orneriness. They've thrown 
out entire batches of blood because 
of mysterious spoilage. They've in- 
stalled special ultraviolet ray equip- 
ment to guarantee germ and virus- 
free products. They use glass-lined 
steel tanks to prevent contamina- 
tion with metal, and they carry on 
the entire blood process in a series 
of refrigerated rooms so cold tech- 
nicians have to work in arctic 
clothing. 

All this blood goes into a pool of 
products that are now answering 
emergencies throughout the globe. 
On one occasion the Cutters flew 





BLOOD IS THEIR BUSINESS 


whooping cough serum into Vene- 
zuela to scotch an epidemic there, 
and they organized a special flight 
to transport blood to a fatally sick 
youngster in Holland, as well as 
one in Belgium. 

The Cutter boys frequently re- 
ceive letters of thanks from people 
whose lives have been saved by 
blood medicines, but one day in 
1949 a Paris doctor returned one of 
their plasma bottles. Inside the 
box containing the bottle was 
a note explaining that the plasma 
had saved the doctor’s niece in 
childbirth. In gratitude the doctor 
was returning the bottle, refilled 
with a rare wine. He hoped, he 
added, that everyone who had pre- 
pared the plasma would sip the 
beverage. The Cutters held a cere- 
mony in which the wine was di- 


TELEVISION TOPICS 


vided, sealed in tiny vials, and dis- 
tributed among some 25 employees. 

Today, the Cutter boys are busier 
than ever as huge stocks of World 
War II plasma flow into the labora- 
tory for reprocessing. The Cutters 
won't tell you how much of this 
material goes through their assem- 
bly line because that’s a military 
secret.. But they have employed 
hundreds of extra technicians since 
the trouble in the Far East started 
and they now work a three-shift, 
24-hour day. Most of this rejuve- 
nated blood is earmarked for the 
Pacific, but the processing will con- 
tinue no matter what happens there 
—hbecause plasma, together with all 
the other Cutter blood products, 
represents one of our most effective 
stockpiles against any future emer- 
gency. oe 





@ at A TeLecast of Dunninger, the famed mentalist, the program was 
supposed to conclude with Dunninger’s speech about Brotherhood Week. 
During rehearsal, Dunninger waited to be called for the speech, and then 
was told the speech had been deleted. 

Dunninger was quick to complain: “It’s been cut? Why didn’t someone 
tell me? What am I supposed to be—a mind reader?” 


@ A TELEVISION CAMERA installed in the nose of the rocket could permanently 
record the first rocket trip to the moon, says John W. DeWitt, Jr., Army 
colonel who helped bounce the first radar signal off the moon. Televiewers 
will be able to watch the trip from their easy chairs. 


®@ NICK KENNY, radio columnist, was moved to confess, in rhyme: 
“My radio is full of dust 
"Cause television gets me fust!” 


He added, complainingly: 


“My icebox holds no beer or meat, 
For television guests must eat!” 


@ HERB SHRINER, radio comedian, relates, “I just moved into a new apart- 
ment, and I've been having a little trouble with my living room; but I've 
got it furnished complete now—a television set, a dozen camp chairs and 


an usher’s uniform.” 


—Paal Dent» 
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®@ FIFTY PER CENT of America lives 
in or near small towns of 5,000 
people or less. Half of us spend 
our time where life is more relaxed 
and lasts longer—where people are 
not only closer to the soil, but to 
each other and to the basic con- 
cerns of mankind. 

This half of us is more concerned 
with our neighbors and ourselves 
than with the contents of mighty 
magazines, blaring radio, omnipo- 
tent TV, the newspaper's daily 
deeds of greatness. 

Such a community, prosperous, 
contented, relatively unchanging, is 
Fillmore, California, population 
3,500. News in Fillmore is that 
F reddy Olsen is in bed with a cold; 
the new gym is opening; a perfor- 
mance of “Mikado” will be staged 
by local talent; Sergeant Meyer has 
been recalled; two babies were 
born, two people died; Fred Bryce 
smashed his car into Sespe Street 
bridge Monday night but escaped 
with a few cuts and a twisted ankle. 

This news appeared in the week- 
ly Fillmore Herald when PacEANT 
sent photographer Joe Pazen there 
to look at the town, its news and 
its people. He found it a clean 
town set in a beautiful valley of 
orange trees and surrounded by 
purple mountains. Fillmore has 14 
churches, but only one bar. No- 
body locks his home or car—there 
is practically no crime; people still 


talk of a murder three years ago. 

Fillmore’s boom days came right 
after 1895, when the Southern Pa- 
cific was routed through. Popula- 
tion rose from 200 to 1,500. Then 
a coast line put Fillmore on a 
branch and growth slowed. Ranch- 
ers and townsfolk like it that way, 
and turn a deaf ear to the subject 
of bringing in some industry. 

Most families came from the 
Midwest before World War I. Con- 
servative, they have done well, and 
they speak of Fillmore as “God’s 
Country.” They say that when they 
organized a Christmas Assistance 
League, they could find no poor. 
Sam Player, Herald editor, doesn’t 
go in for crusades. He says he can’t 
find any glaring injustices. 

On these pages is Fillmore’s week, 
a look behind its important news 
at its important people. 


Editor Sam Player looks at his news 
CONTINUED 
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The week’s 


crises 


in Fillmore were big 
news: they involved 
birth and death, 
duty, patriotism and 
a minor accident 








Sergeant Marven Gooden, 22, was killed 
in action over Germany in 1945. Just a 
couple of months past his body had been 
found in a German cemetery, returned 
to his parents for burial in Fillmore 
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It was hardly news to acquaintances, 
but the Herald item supplied some vital 
Statistics not everyone knew: baby was 
nine pounds, was named Robert, Jr., 
and had arrived in Santa Clara hospital 





A reservist, Technical Sergeant Norman 
Meyer got his recall orders. During the 
last war he was mentioned in 24 Herald 
news stories—but now was jolted to find 
his name in the paper so soon again 
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“Defense Program Lacks Aid of Resi- 
dents,” proclaimed the Herald. It ran 
editorials and a mayor's appeal, netting 
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Fred Bryce lost control of his car on 
Sespe Street bridge, crashed into the rail 


and overturned. He was treated for 
minor cuts and bruises and a twisted 
ankle. Sam Player got word of the acci- 
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15 members of the Sheriff's possé as vol- 
unteers, and they brought along Thel- 
ma Arundell who wanted to be a spotter 


dent in time to grab his new camera 
and flash a picture as police were hosing 
gasoline off the street. He and the man- 
aging editor made an engraving of the 
resulting photo in the latter's cellar 

CONTINUED 
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High School Spanish 
Club Holds Annual 
Dinner Lost Wednesday 


It was a gay little affair held in the 
school cafeteria, with dancing to Spanish 
music on the school amplifier. Pretty 


uP 
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Miss Villa Holmes, center, the teacher, 
left the girls on their own, but helped 
them clean up when the affair was over 


The Herald’s best news is folks relaxing 


Chis was a big feature for the Herald for 
several issues. Inez Smith, a girl who had 
married and left town, was returning 
in the important role of Pitti-Sing. It 
was Fillmore’s first light opera in years 
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Quilting Bee Held 
At Spraggins Home 


Mrs. Ella Spraggins invited seven friends 
over Tuesday for a quilting bee. They 
arrived at 10 a.m., did most of this quilt, 
and took turns cooking a’ big roast pork 
dinner, which they all later enjoyed 














Rotarians Hear of 
Animated Cartoons 
at Meeting Thursday 


At Rotary’s regular Thursday meeting, 
Don Austin spoke on cartoon movies. 
An originator of them, he now has a 
drive-in theatre in nearby Santa Paula. 
After his speech everyone joined in song 


At the bi-weekly square dance classes 
conducted by O. A. (Mutt) Corl, Herald 
noted that popular Tom Walsh was really 
“struttin’,” made a small item about it. 
Classes have become a social success 


Noted artist Lawrence Hinckly painted 
map on Edith Jarrett’s wall. She wrote 
best-selling textbooks, now her travels 
make news; he runs an “Artist's Barn,” 
sells ceramics, gives Herald many items 


CSF Initiates New 
Members into Club 
At Recent Meeting 


Eleven students initiated into the Cali- 
fornia Scholarship Federation took a 
solemn oath to “uphold the Torch which 
symbolizes the light of Truth illuminat- 
ing the great darkness of Ignorance . . .” 

CONTINUED 
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All kinds of little things make news 


—and some news doesn’t get printed 


Citizens were beguiled by trick pencil; 
strung in buttonhole, it didn’t come out 


This drunken driver was fined $200 
for a first offense. Herald did not 
print story because of man’s two kids 
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Itinerant painter did “nutty pine” front, 
left town when job brought other offers 


Gent sleeping three nights under RR 
bridge learns rule: one night only. 
Editor Player didn’t consider him news 








confined to his home with 
a bad cold in his head. 
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Americans 


Are Bum 
ports 


BY MARTIN ABRAMSON 











One long, loud Bronx cheer for 
American athletics in general 


and the spectators in particular 


® THE DRAMA Of the prize ring was 
reaching a bloody climax in the 
packed arena at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. In the center of the 
ring, a curly-haired, 24-year-old 
boxer was reeling from a series of 
jarring punches to the head. A 
right hand to the jaw sent him into 
the ropes. He dropped, his head 
bumping hard against the floor. 
The referee looked at him closely, 
and signalled that he was going to 
stop the fight. Angered, the crowd 
began to yell in protest. 

“Let him fight,” the fans 
screamed. “We want our money’s 
worth. ...” They hooted derisively 
at the battered boxer, Harvey 
Weiss, a Marine hero of World War 
II, and howled for him to “stop 
play-acting and start fighting.” 
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The referee deferred to the pay- 
ing customers. The fight went on. 
In the last round, Weiss took a 
right-hand flush on the chin from 
his opponent, Patsy Gall, and went 
down for the nine count. He was 
booed as he got up, staggered to 
his corner, and then blacked out. 
He never regained consciousness. 

The fate of the ex-Marine who 
survived three major Pacific battles 
only to die in a Wilkes-Barre box- 
ing ring had a sobering effect on 
boxing fans in the Pennsylvania 
area—for just about five days. The 
next fight date, they turned out 
again, shouting for more blood. 

An isolated incident in an iso- 
lated town? Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Actually, this 
tragedy is symptomatic of the dan- 
gerous influences that have polluted 
the entire program of organized 
athletics in this country. The plati- 
tudes about fair play that we have 
been extolling since the days of 
Frank Merriwell and the Rover 
Boys are now deader than a Rus- 
sian non-aggression pact. Our sports 
have become hopelessly enmeshed 
with sadists, racketeers, . gamblers, 
bribers, hypocrites and race-haters. 
This is true not only of boxing but 
of most all our professional sports, 
as well as the so-called amateur 
games like college football and 
basketball. 

Who is basically responsible for 
abusing some of our fondest ideals? 
Specifically, the guilty parties are 
(1) the spectators (2) the athletes 
and (3) the promoters, coaches and 
administrative authorities. That 
takes in about everybody, which is 
as it should be. We have become a 
nation of bad sports. 

Take baseball, which we are 





always proud to identify as our na- 
tional sport and which has enticed 
the last eight presidents of the 
United States to throw out the first 
ball on Opening Day. Ralph Cay- 
ton, a New York public relations 
man, took his bride, an English girl 
and a UN employee, on a round of 
baseball games last summer, the 
better to indoctrinate her in Ameri- 
cana. Here’s how Mrs. Cayton 
summed up her impressions for me: 
“Baseball in America seems like a 
game where everybody tries to run 
everybody else down and hurt as 
many people as they can. It’s also 
a game where spectators push one 
another around, use the most foul 
language when decisions are called 
against their team, and start all 
kinds of riots.” 

Is that statement treasonable? 
Then how can you justify such 
events as these: In Yankee Stadi- 


um, New York, catcher Yogi Berra 
gets thumbed out of the game after 


insulting the umpire. Fans hurl 
cushions and assorted missiles at the 
umpires. One fan runs out on the 
field with a beer bottle, throws it 
directly at the head of one of the 
players. He misses by an eyelash. 

In Detroit, a fan starts a riot by 
dropping a crate of tomatoes on 
the head of Birdie Tebbetts. 

In St. Louis, an umpire is warned 
that he will be flogged within an 
inch of his life because a decision 
he made in one game cost home- 
town gamblers a pile of money. Po- 
lice patrol cars have to escort him 
to and from the ball park all week. 

In Philadelphia, during a Philly- 
Giant game, the arbiters rule that 
the Phils’ Richie Ashburn trapped 
a fly ball but did not catch it. The 
home-town crowd arises throwing 


pop bottles. In a few minutes, the 
field resembles a garbage dump, 
and two umpires are bleeding from 
head wounds. The game has to be 
declared forfeit and the riot squad 
has to be called out to protect 
Giant players from violent assault. 
The pattern of violence is even 
worse in the minor leagues where 
bloody donnybrooks are a dime-a- 
dozen. George Barr, one of the 
most famous of baseball’s umpires, 
once told me that it is literally and 
actually worth an umpire’s life to 
officiate in some small town parks. 
Are the players any better? For 
the most part, they hew to the line 
laid down by Leo “The Lip” Duro- 
cher, who has commented that 
“Nice guys finish last.” Many of 
baseball’s most prideful performers 
have made the purple epithet, the 
cocked spikes, and the vicious, in- 
human needling of opponents an 
integral part of the “national 
game.” The National League play- 
er selected as the outstanding per- 
former in 1950 was Eddie Stanky, 
a brawling type who likes to drop 
his bats on catcher’s heads or toes 
and who thinks nothing of cutting 
a man down on the base-paths. 
“Baseball is full of Alibi Ikes who 
curse an umpire or try to incite a 
brawl in order to take the heat off 
their own shortcomings,” says Na- 
tional League umpire Al Barlick. 
But how can we expect baseball 
players to behave like gentlemen 
when hypocritical club owners run 
our greatest sport like a well-up- 
holstered chain gang in which in- 
dividual freedom is flouted, and 
performers are bought, sold, black- 
listed and suspended like so many 
chattels? These self-styled sports- 
men employ all kinds of phony 
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tricks to steal promising recruits 
from one another. When Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis was Commission- 
er of Baseball, he continually 
uncovered underhanded deals. Re- 
cently, Clark Griffith, venerable 80- 
year-old owner of the Washington 
Senators, charged that clubs were 
cheating on the “bonus rule.” This 
rule provided that a young man 
considered good enough to receive 
a bonus of $6,000 or more to sign 
a major league contract had to be 
placed immediately on the roster 
of the team that signed him instead 
of being assigned to a farm team. 
The executives were paying the 
young men off “under the table” so 
that they would not insist on their 
rights to become big-leaguers im- 
mediately but would instead con- 
sent to a period of minor-league 
schooling. A few months ago the 
bonus rule became so unworkable 
it was abandoned. 

Branch Rickey, the puritanical, 
the intellectual, the proud abstainer 
from whiskey, cigarettes and ball 
games played on the Sabbath, has 
this to say about the kind of player 
he wants for his team: “He (the 
player) should be a ferocious gen- 
tleman who will break both your 
legs if you happen to be standing 
in his path to second base, but after 
doing that will politely pick you up 
and dust you off and then break 
both your legs again the next time 
he comes your way.” 

Well, if you think baseball’s sold 
out to the rowdies, what do you 
make of hockey, which now dis- 
penses the gore, the mayhem and 
the barbarism of the bull ring free 
with each price of admission? 

It’s a very rare hockey match 
nowadays when one player or an- 
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other isn’t hauled out of the arena 
after being bashed by an opponent’s 
stick, smashed into the boards or 
thrown head first down on the ice. 
Club doctors now close 2,500 hock- 
ey wounds with stitches every season. 
Player brutality has become so com- 
mon that some wingmen now own 
a total of more than 200 stitches 
apiece. Even goalies are encour- 
aged to “play it rough.” When 
Harry Lumley, Chicago Black 
Hawk goalie, was chided by officials 
for his, habit of slashing the legs 
of opposing wingmen as they darted 
past him, he said, “My teammates 
have been telling me I’ve got to 
become more aggressive.” 

Here again we find the fans and 
the club-owners with blood on their 
hands. “American fans clamor for 
rough stuff and the club owners 
cater to them,” says Leroy Golds- 
worthy, a former hockey star. 

Besides participating in hockey’s 
free-for-alls and loudly applauding 
displays of fiendishness, hockey fans 
have shown they can be adept as 
raucous bleacherites when it comes 
to throwing things. In Chicago, 
they throw whiskey shot glasses, 
which can kill a man if they strike 
in a vital spot. In Philadelphia, 
their missiles are hard eggs. In 
St. Louis, it’s small bags of salt, 
which melt the ice and cause play- 
ers to fall on their heads. In Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, it’s chairs. 

During a radio debate on rough 
hockey, Frank Selke, general man- 
ager of the Canadiens in the Na- 
tional Hockey League, conceded 
that brutal play was encouraged 
because it brought more paying 
customers into the arenas. Toe 
Blake, a former all-star player, said 
that savagery on the part of players 
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was encouraged by managers and 
club officials to stimulate feuds and 
to “take care” of rivals regarded as 
outstanding scoring threats. 
Professional sports can at least 
offer the feeble excuse that they are 
in the business of making money. 
College authorities who are sup- 
posed to be running amateur sports 
have no defense whatever. For 
countless years, they have sancti- 
moniously proclaimed that their 
sports are fun-loving games which 
they support because they help 
build character. All the while, they 
have been conducting their princi- 
pal sporting events in the atmos- 
phere of the most flagrant com- 
mercialism. Their scouts comb 
the coal mines and the lumber 
camps for talent to enroll at insti- 
tutions of higher learning in order 
to play football or basketball for a 
fee and to masquerade as students 
whenever they have the time. Pla- 
toons of press agents and hustlers 
are engaged to build up the gates at 
“amateur” events. The gamblers 
have been permitted to move in to 
such an extent that the fantastic 
sum of five billion dollars is bet 
annually on college events. 
Coaches go in for wholesale lam- 
basting of officials whenever they 
lose games and make deceit and 
dishonesty a part of their everyday 
work. When Jeff Cravath was given 
the axe at Southern California after 
a single losing season (and despite 
the fact that he’d won four Pacific 
Coast championships in nine years) 
his terse comment was, “Some- 
where along the line, we've for- 
gotten that football is a game kids 
supposedly play for fun. [t doesn’t 
make any difference if you want 
to help good kids along. You've 


got to win and win or else you're 
through.” 

Amos Alonzo Stagg, the last of 
the coaching Mohicans to use foot- 
ball as a method of teaching self- 
reliance and self-discipline, and one 
of the greatest coaches of the cen- 
tury, told me: “Commercialized 
college sports are causing our young 
men to scorn all the traditions 
America has always held dear.” At 
West Point, where morality and the 
ideals of sportsmanship are sup- 
posed to have a premier value, 
Coach Red Blaik. was asked his 
opinion of that old slogan, “It’s 
how you play the game that really 
counts.” He replied, “To me, that’s 
eyewash ; we play to win.” 

Often it seems as if the fiendish 
insistence on victories on the part 
of the student body, the alumni 
groups and the off-the-campus fans 
borders on a state of mass neurosis. 
Minor brawls and other unsports- 
manlike bullying tactics have 
broken out in intercollegiate track 
and field, tennis and swimming 
competitions where once only a 
state of unruffled good-fellowship 
prevailed. The principal outbursts 
occur ‘during the basketball and 
football seasons when college sup- 
porters stage demonstrations such 
as the kind that broke up the re- 
cent Texas-Oklahoma, and Lehigh- 
Lafayette football games, or launch 
tirades against their own players or 
coach for their failure to win. 

“Football fans are not really 
human,” Mrs. Harry Stuhldreher, 
wife of the former Wisconsin coach, 
pointed out not long ago—more in 
sadness than in anger. Her hus- 
band, a brilliant gridiron strategist 
who was the quarterback on Knute 
Rockne’s immortal. Four Horsemen 
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team 25 years ago, couldn’t win 
consistently at Wisconsin because 
his college lacked the resources to 
subsidize players that were avail- 
able to his rivals. 

One recent season, after his team 
suffered three defeats, students or- 
ganized “Good-Bye Harry” clubs 
and bitterly denounced their coach. 
Prominent alumni, including out- 
standing business leaders and state 
officials, stormed that “Harry 
should stop building character and 
win games.” Mrs. Stuhldreher be- 
gan to get phone calls threatening 
her and her children. When Mrs. 
StuhIdreher went shopping, pass- 
ers-by insulted her, sales clerks 
avoided waiting on her, friends cut 
her dead in the street. Such hor- 
rible conduct is not peculiar to Wis- 
consin. “It has happened to coaches’ 
wives and families at Iowa, Ohio 
State, Tennessee and the Naval 
not many other 
places,” Mrs. Stuhidreher com- 
mented later. 

University presidents cannot es- 
cape their culpability for the putrid 
odors that emanate from college 
sports. John Tunis, the sports au- 
thority, tells the story of one Ivy 
League prexy who, upon taking 
office, asked Tunis what he could 
do about the sham amateurism of 
his college’s athletics. Tunis ad- 
vised him to make a public an- 
nouncement of the tremendous 
sums the school had secretly in- 
vested in its football program, and 
then to begin a housecleaning. “I'll 
do it!” the president shouted. 
“Pll call you in as soon as I’ve 
checked the figures and am ready 
to make the formal announce- 
ment.” Needless to gay, he never 
called. His institution of higher 
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learning is still pursuing its inex- 
orable route along Commercialism 
Boulevard. 

In a candid discussion of cor- 
ruption in college football, Dr. 
William S. Carlson, president of 
the ‘University of Delaware, re- 
cently said this: “The spirit of the 
game has been kidnapped . . . as a 
sacrifice to victory, which is, of 
course, the essential ingredient of 
box-office success. . . . We are not 
upholding the dignity of our insti- 
tutions when we fail to live up to 
the high standards inherent in sh 
sportsmanship. Sportsmanship . 
is one of the principal reasons we 
offer for promoting football in the 
first place. . . .” 

Since our “amateur” athletes are 
given advanced courses in fraud 
and duplicity just as soon as they 
matriculate at Old Siwash, it is 
hardly surprising that their moral 
structures have become so feeble 
as to make them easy prey for the 
bribers and the fixers. The slimiest 
scandals in the history of American 
sports have erupted in college bas- 
ketball as played in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden, with at 
least 17 players from five different 
colleges involved in gambling fixes. 

Professional football had a bribe 
scandal of its own a few years back 
when two New York Giant players, 
newly graduated from the sordid- 
ness of college athletics, became in- 
volved with three men who were 
trying to “fix” a Giant-Chicago 
Bears game. 

In summarizing the various 
atrocities which are being commit- 
ted today in the name of sport, the 
honest observer has to include that 
most ignoble of American customs 
—racial prejudice. The color of 
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a man’s skin or the denomination 
of his church shouldn’t have the 
remotest bearing on the action in 
an athletic arena but you can’t 
prove that by the American Bowl- 
ing Congress. Despite violent pro- 
tests from within its ranks, the 
Congress still refuses to allow col- 
ored players to participate in any 
of its national tourneys. 

Negroes are also discriminated 
against in swimming, amateur ten- 
nis and in pro and amateur golf. 
Many golf clubs also bar Jews and 
Catholics from membership, and 
tennis moguls, noted for their ex- 
treme snobbishness, usually frown 
on any performers who happen to 
come from the wrong side of the 
tracks. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the men who control the various 
ice-skating and skiing competitions 
have ever looked to their diction- 
aries for a definiton of “sportsman- 
ship,” according to Irving Jaffee, 
the great American speed skater 
who won three Olympic champion- 
ships. “The same kind of snobs 
and race-haters who controlled the 
skating clubs and the winter sports 
competitions when I was an Olym- 
pic skater are running the show 
today,” he told me. 


POT OF GOLD 


We have come a long way in our 
concepts of sportsmanship since that 
dear old sophomore of revered mem- 
ory came out on the field at New 
Jersey, and said he wanted nothing 
out of organized athletics but the 
privilege of dying for dear old Rut- 
gers. We have come so far that we 
are about to hang that ‘anonymous 
sophomore in effigy for daring to 
suggest that sports could be clean 
and pure and simple. At this stage, 
one can only wonder where all 
these programs to combat juvenile 
delinquency are going to wind up. 
In most states, we are trying to 
divert impressionable youngsters 
from the pitfalls of crime and mari- 
juana addiction by interesting them 
in organized athletics. 

If this is the kind of sportsman- 
ship we are teaching our youth, 
then we have truly entered into 
what David Lilienthal, former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has called “a period 
of moral bankruptcy and hoggish- 
ness.” Nowhere is this state of 
bankruptcy more evident than in 
our sports where the hearty clasp of 
an opponent’s hand has been re- 
placed as standard operating pro- 
cedure by a swift kick in the pants 
and a blow below the belt. as 





@ THERE WAS ONCE a man who set himself up as a teacher of philosophy, 
and who announced that for certain considerations he would teach anyone 
how to turn stones into gold. When a crowd of people had assembled anil 
paid the specified fee, he said: “Take the stones and put them into a pot 
with enough water to cover them, and boil them for an hour. Take them 
out, and they will have turned into lumps of gold. Only, for the entire 
hour ho one, including those about you, must speak a single word. And 
the most important condition is this: during this entire time you must 
not think of a hippopotamus. If you do, your efforts will be in vain: the 
stones will remain stones.” —Frances Rodman 
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® WITH SOARING meat prices forcing more 
and more American housewives to de- 
pend on chicken as a budget-saving meal, 
PacEANT has gathered together various 
recipes for Southern Fried Chicken, includ- 
ing what we suppose was inevitable, a 
recipe set to music. 

Phil Harris, who claims to be famous as 


- the husband of Alice Faye but who is also 


famous as an orchestra leader and singer 
of such songs (?) as The Thing and That’s 
What I Like About the South, has re- 
corded this recipe, called Southern Fried 
Boogie* for RCA Victor. We had him 
pose for the pictures here and on the fol- 
lowing pages to show you how Southern 
Fried Chicken, musical style, is made. 

Readers who decide to use Harris’ sing- 
ing recipe in preference to one of the more 
traditional recipes presented here, are sol- 
emnly urged to buy two chickens. In case 
Harris’ recipe fails to make the first chicken 
taste Southern fried, you'll have a second 
one to try out the other recipes which, by 
the way, Alice Faye has approved. 


“There’s a certain dish they make in 
the South... 

And, boy, you'll find it just melts in 
your mouth. 

Now, I’m the guy who ought to know 
how good it'd be. 

Cause my mammy always used to make 
it for me.” 





“That's Southern Fried: 
Chicken I’m raving about 

It’s that kind of food I just can’t do 
without. 

Now here’s the recipe, try it and you'll 
see, 

When you serve it, everyone will say, 
Ummmm!”" 


“Call your butcher boy for 

a chicken, he'll do the rest. 
Tell him what you’re cookin’ 

and he'll send you the best .. .” 


“Clean off all the feathers . 


... till there’s nothin’ but the skin.” 


EF, 


CONTINUED 
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“Cut it into pieces 
and you're set to begin 
... and look it there, 


there’s a wing.” &, 


“Get some flour that you've 
added season to 

Roll the chicken in, 

and here's what you do: 


“Fry it in deep fat 

until people appear... 
They'll be glad when you show 
them that chicken in the rough.” 


y aa 
“Serve it with potaters; 
French fries you know. 
Don’t leave out that chicken, 


he’s the star of the show.” 


“Don’t pass that plate, Sir, 
cause I can’t eat any more, 
But, I'll try, maybe, 

one more gizzard.” 








Here Are Traditional Recipes 


Here are a few more recipes that you 
might find as interesting as Phil Harris’ 
for making Southern Fried Chicken. 


2 eggs, slightly beaten 
Y% cup water 
1 (4-pound) chicken, disjointed 
1 cup seasoned flour (about) 
from The Celebrities’ Cookbook 


‘4 1948, Grace Turner 
( . Crowell) 


Combine eggs and water. Dip 
chicken in egg mixture; dust with 
flour; repeat. Fry chicken in hot 
shallow fat (about 1” deep) for 10 
minutes, turning occasionally, until 
well browned. Transfer chicken to 
Dutch oven or deep casserole. Add 
| cup of water. Cover closely and 
bake in moderate oven (350°F) 1 
hour or until tender. Yield: 6 por- 
tions. 


2 broilers or | large fryer 


from yore. Farmer's 
Cookbook, Little, Beown & Co. 


Sift flour with salt and pepper, add 
egg slightly beaten with milk and 
dip pieces of chicken in this batter. 
Dice salt pork and fry out in heavy 
frying pan to make fat 1” deep. 
When hot, add chicken, brown 
quickly, then cover and cook slowly 
until tender (35 to 60 minutes). 
Serve with cream sauce (half milk 
and half cream) made with some 


of the drippings. Serves 4 to 6. 


Ya cup flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Pepper 
Y% cup of cooking fat 
oom You Gee Geek 27 You Can 
Fi (Viking Press, 1945) 
Wash, drain and dry the chicken, 
and put flour, salt and pepper into 
a paper bag. Dredge the chicken 
pieces in this mixture by dropping 
them in the bag and shaking until 
they are well coated. Melt the fat 
in a skillet. Put the chicken in the 
fat and fry until brown and ten- 
der. When the flesh admits the 
tines of a fork without pressure, the 
chicken is done. Place the chicken 
in a casserole or baking dish and 
bake, covered, in a moderate oven 
(350°F) for about an hour. Serve 
with chicken gravy. Six servings. 


P 
3 egg yolks, well beaten 
1 cup fine bread crumbs 
from oo tae 


Grace ‘Turner 
(T ) 

Clean and disjoint chickens. Cut 
into pieces for serving. Season well 
with salt and pepper. Dip in flour, 
then brush over with beaten egg 
yolks and dip in crumbs. Fry in 
deep hot fat (350°F) until tender, 
turning frequently. Drain. Yield: 


6 portions. ae 
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William Franklin Graham: 


God’s Angry Messenger 


BY JAY. KAYE 


@ WHEN WILLIAM FRANKLIN Gra- 
HAM—an ex-Fuller Brush man with 
a vibrant, moose-like voice and a 
staggering sense of righteousness 
was leaving Sharon, North Caro- 
lina, for his first pastorate in West- 
ern Springs, Illinois, his father gave 
him but one bit of advice. “Billy,” 
he said, “remember to keep your 
74 


big mouth shut and you'll stay out 
of trouble.” 

That was eight years ago come 
August, and seldom, if ever, has 
parental advice been so spectacu- 
larly ignored. Among all living 
evangelists—looked upon in some 
corners as the windiest body of men 
in the world—none has succeeded 








He speaks with the tongues 
of men and of angels and 
the sinners flock to be saved 


like Billy Graham, a loose-tongued, 
astonishingly earnest 31-year-old 
who, single-minded of purpose, 
seems woefully afraid that without 
him to warn them, all of the un- 
converted souls in America would 
wind up in hell. 

Last year, in his efforts to 
stave off this seemingly inevitable 


eventuality, Graham spoke to over 
two million frustrated Americans 
—gangsters, politicians, cowboys, 
clerks, shopgirls and other widely- 
assorted humans—who, already 
shaken by a nightmarish war and 
fearful of another, were eager to 
listen to anyone who sounded as if 
he knew the answer. It is Graham’s 
obsession that he is under constant 
obligation to provide that answer. 

“It’s God,” he tells audiences all 
over the country. “The only an- 
swer is God. There is no hope un- 
less we turn back to God.” 

Then, wrapping his long, skinny 
arms around the lectern, the lanky 
six-footer with a hawk-like nose 
and straw-colored hair leans for- 
ward: “Are you sure? Are you 
certain? If an atomic bomb fell 
tonight, would you know you had 
committed your life to Jesus 
Christ?” Then comes his call to 
those who want to repent. The 
organ music starts quietly. 

“You can leave this room to- 
night, knowing you will go to 
Heaven if you die,” he told one 
audience not so long ago, urging 
the converts forward. 

There were sobs, and the audi- 
ence was tense. “Tonight, Christ can 
touch you,” he told them. “Lift your 
burden, cleanse your sin, no matter 
how black or wicked.” His voice 
was suddenly low. “But remember, 
God’s patience has an end. You 
had better come to Christ tonight.” 

Only a few in the beginning, and 
then—amid screaming “Hallelu- 
jahs!” and “Amens!”—hundreds, 
heavy-laden and weary, made their 
way to his platform. Some stifled 
sobs, others smiled blissfully. This 
was the voice of God. 

God’s messenger, in this case a 
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tensely - wired, unwearying man 
with almost ascetic habits, a skin 
that is practically schoolgirlish, and 
detp-set, pale blue eyes that seem 
to burn with prophetic intensity 
when he preaches, clearly speaks 
his mind and few, if any, of his lis- 
teners are left unmoved by his 
powerful persuasion. If, as seems 
reasonable, an evangelist’s success 
or failure can be measured by the 
number of converts he has brought 
to Christ, Graham, who has nearly 
a million repentent sinners to his 
credit, must occupy a prominent 
place on any list of influential reli- 
gious men. On the average, one out 
of every 10 who go to hear him sign 
conversion cards, pledge cards 
which are later turned over to the 
church of their faith for local fol- 
lowup. The converts—three times 
as many men as women—then be- 
gin to share in what Graham as a 
Fundamentalist believes to be a 
sure and certain salvation—cternal 
life in a heaven as “concrete and 
calculable as the gold in Fort 
Knox.” 

Some people will demur at this, 
arguing that conversion comes only 
with understanding and a basic 
knowledge. To Graham and his 
followers, the sole criterion is be- 
lief. When you believe, you auto- 
matically understand. 

As the fumes of controversy drift 
apart, however, and in spite of the 
more dispassionate observers who 
have called him a “prophet of 
doom,” it would seem as if there 
are sizable segments of the Amer- 
ican public who would as soon miss 
their own weddings as miss a chance 
to hear a Billy Graham sermon. 
Last year, for example, more peo- 
ple crowded in to hear him than 
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live in Cincinnati, Denver or New- 
ark, New Jersey. Jammed into his 
tabernacle—sometimes a tent, some- 
times a temple, sometimes a village 
meeting hall—was a population 
equal to that of Fresno, Johnstown, 
Harrisburg or San _ Bernardino, 
California. Fifty thousand Bostoni- 
ans, unmindful of a chilling driz- 
zle, jammed the greens of Bos- 
ton Common the misty afternoon 
he spoke there, and a feverish crowd 
of 30,000 packed Minnesota’s mam- 
moth fair grounds to hear him. 
In Columbia, South Carolina, 12,- 
000 made their way, weeping and 
happy, down the aisles of the huge 
Carolinian Stadium to declare 
themselves for Christ, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a pop-eyed spectator 
knuckled his eyes unbelievingly at 
a queue that extended around four 
sides of a block. 

It is significant, perhaps, that 
teen-agers are as enthusiastic about 
Graham as the adults, an enigma 
that hits the older generation with 
much the same force as if the 
youngsters were to renounce their 
interest in football in favor of 
nuclear physics. If Graham’s cam- 
paigns can be said to have their 
lightsome side, surely one example 
was provided by the youthful fe- 
male admirer who scrawled on the 
back of a hymn book: “Wow! He 
slays me. This boy can sell me 
religion any time!” 

Actually, Graham says nothing 
new. His message is the revival 
message of 19th Century’s Dwight 
L. Moody, of John Culpepper, and 
of Billy Sunday. While they 
preached of impending disaster un- 
less the world repented of its sins, 
Graham—using the ominous threat 
of a hydrogen bomb as his prop— 
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preaches of imminent disaster 

Offering all the visual razzle- 
dazzle that any one platform could 
hold and giving his congregation 
not a moment’s emotional letup, he 
has dragged many a mediocre ser- 
mon beyond its deserved life span 
by way of his gaudy, somewhat 
glamorous brilliance. Making the 
Gospel as contemporaneous as the 
sporting page of the daily news- 
paper, uttering the same truths, he 
maintains a noisy state of war with 
sex, alcoholism and gambling. 
Clergymen in the audience watch 
Graham’s skillful showmanship in 
exasperated frustration. He talks 
fast and loud, he whispers, he paces 
back and forth on the platform, 
crouching like a boxer, leaping for- 
ward to his full height, all the time 
brandishing his battered leather 
Bible as he shouts that Satan has 
dispatched Stalin and the Com- 
munists to the earth to destroy us. 

He digs deeply into his reservoir 
of belligerency to deal with promis- 
cuous sexual relations, perversion 
and sex propaganda, lashing out at 
the harlot’s guests as the “guests of 
the devil.” He screams of the moral 
laxity of Americans in general. 

“In the past 50 years,” he wails 
anxiously, “we’ve forgotten God al- 
most completely. We have laughed 
at old-time religion, thrown away 
fundamental truths of the faith and 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. We have 
worshipped at the god of science 
and education and of our own 
ability to achieve. We have defied 
man and humanized God so that 
the younger generation knows noth- 
ing of the saving grace of Jesus 
Christ in a life to transform it and 
give that life something worth liv- 
ing for.” 


MESSENGER 


Although Graham is inclined to 
bring down his whip with a kind 
of cold fury when stating his views 
and his opinions, he is a mild, al- 
most humble man when he is asked 
about the individual conversions 
that he has had part in, insisting at 
all times that he, himself, serves 
merely as a tool of God. 

Most decisions to come ‘o Christ, 
he says, are contingent upon some 
sort of tension. “The hardest man 
to convince that Jesus is his salva- 
tion is the man in good health, the 
fellow who has money and a good 
name. It is the man bleeding to 
death, physically or mentally, the 
man eaten up by cancer, the man 
who knows he is about to die, who 
is eager to know Christ. The per- 
son who makes the decision gen- 
erally comes forth with but one 
thought in mind: God, and God 
alone can help him.” 

As examples to illustrate his 
point, Graham points to baseball 
pitcher Kirby Higbe of the New 
York Giants, one-time bad boy of 
the big leagues, who came to Christ ; 
of ex-convict Jim Vaus, who is now 
actively preaching ; of Stuart Hamb- 
len, and of ex-track star Louis Zam- 
perini, who just last year announced 
that he was through with the track 
forever. He had received the call 
to begin full-time gospel work. 

In the instance of Stuart Ham- 
blen—long a legend as one of the 
loudest and hardest-drinking of 
Hollywood actors—he admits he 
was so aroused after hearing Gra- 
ham in Los Angeles, that he de- 
cided to give up his “liquor, crap- 
shooting, lousy talk and nags” to 
accept the Lord and to work for 
Him. 

Like a thousand bumblebees in 
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a clover field, the buzz of Holly- 
wood speculation hung on the 
question of how long it would last. 
The odds were a 100 to 1 that he 
would hold out one week. Then 
they slipped to 50 to 1, to 10 to 1. 
Finally, you couldn’t get even 
money. Hamblen sold his racing 
stable, he gave up liquor, quit 
cussing and swore off tobacco, and 
he set out in the ways of the Lord. 
The night he gave his public testi- 
mony of what Christ had done for 
him, the revival tent was packed. 
Graham did not have to preach; 
he merely gave the invitation to 
repent. Two weeks later, there was 
hardly a dry eye in the great tent 
when, from Abilene, Texas, Ham- 
blen’s aging mother and his father, 
himself a preacher of the gospel in 
the Methodist church, came to tell 
of how God had answered a prayer 
in behalf of their wayward son. 
Graham, himself, is more in- 
clined to boast of his success with 
the obscure, and he is more apt to 
tell of the countless numbers he 
has won to the path of God over 
the telephone ; the amputee carried 
forward by two husky friends; the 
78-year-old cripple who, attending 
one of Graham’s services, prayed, 
“Please, dear God, let me walk 
alone,” and promptly shunned his 
crutches and hit the trail in Boston, 
Massachusetts; and, in a lighter 
vein, of the young lady who called 
on a restaurant owner in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, to confess that a 
year and a half before she had 
stolen a half-dozen spoons and a 
chrome-plated napkin-holder from 
his restaurant. She had been to hear 
Billy Graham, had vepented her 
sins and wanted to start off with a 
clean slate by returning the loot. 
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And, perhaps the most poignant 
was the case of a deaf mute who, 
convinced as he read a reprint of 
Graham’s service in the newspaper, 
came to the final meeting in the 
local auditorium. There, in a cham- 
ber behind the pulpit, Graham led 
him to Christ after the service by 
writing notes back and forth. 

Steering clear of any denomina- 
tional pitch, Graham has managed 
to get himself a hearty welcome 
wherever he goes. City govern- 
ments have been singularly defer- 
ential in their attitude toward him 
and, under his compelling magic,. 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Catholics, infidels and agnostics 
have fallen into step. 

Graham’s success story is not a 
story of a man alone. Rather, it 
must include a mention of his vet- 
eran team, an almost fanatically 
devoted group which plays a more 
than considerable part in his thriv- 
ing enterprise. A good portion of 
the credit goes to hard-working 
associate evangelist Grady Wilson 
who has been with Graham for the 
past eight years, to song leader 
Cliff Barrows who joined the group 
in 1945, to gospel singer Beverley 
Shea, pianist Tedd Smith, organist 
Paul Mickelson and Jerry Beaven, 
executive secretary. 

There is a quality in human na- 
ture which will not associate money 
with religion. Acutely aware of this, 
Graham and his aggregation have 
struggled manfully to keep his min- 
istry clean, to debunk the wide- 
spread theory that mass evangelism 
is purely a money-making scheme 
on the part of its operators, and to 
make the field itself more palatable 
to the many who, heretofore, have 
looked upon the entire proceedings 
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with considerable misgivings. 

For the record, Graham paid an 
income tax on about $20,000 last 
year, $12,500 of which reportedly 
came from his job as president of 
the Northwestern Schools in Min- 
neapolis. Worldly, calculating minds 
are inclined to believe that he must 
somewhere have a substantial treas- 
ure of cash. If he does have such a 
treasure, it is carefully hidden. A 
painstaking effort was made to lo- 
cate it by a newspaperman who 
was writing a sort of exposé piece 
on evangelism some months ago. 
His search could not have been 
more disappointing if the treasure 
had been hidden behind some cloud 
in the sky. 

Graham’s citywide campaigns, 
which range in cost from $20,000 
to $100,000 depending upon their 
length and their intensity, are never 
promoted by the Graham group; 
rather, organizations—mostly cler- 
ical groups, horrified by the growth 
of sin in their communities—invite 
him to lead his services. A set price 
is neither established nor requested ; 
Graham receives an honorarium, a 
free-will offering, on the last day 
of his visit. Collections taken up in 
the earlier weeks of a campaign are 
to offset the expenses of the local 
committee—the auditorium rental, 
heating, chair rentals, printing and 
so on. The local committee also 
pays approximately one-half of the 
expenses of Grahams staff of work- 
ers and provides a home, generally 
hotel rooms, for them throughout 
the campaign. Graham pays the 
balance of their expenses out of the 
free-will offering, a gift which 
sometimes reaches large figures. In 
Atlanta, for example, an extremely 
generous town, the free-will offer- 


ing added up to more than $16,000. 
In some towns, the figure has gone 
as low as $3,000. In others, it has 
been nothing at all. 

At the end of every campaign, 
the books are audited by a local 
CPA, and every item of expense 
and receipt is made public through 
the local newspapers and through 
the churches. Graham insists upon 
this in every campaign. 

Graham drives a 1950 green 
Ford convertible, one of the many 
gifts given him by followers which 
include everything from red sus- 
penders and cowboy boots to suits 
of clothes, overcoats, hats and the 
Tennessee walking horse which was 
given him by an admirer in Atlanta. 
He carries a solid gold pass which 
will admit him to any major league 
baseball park in the country. He 
has no less than five offers from 
major recording companies who are 
anxious for him to record for them; 
he has a contract already signed by 
the publisher and awaiting his sig- 
nature to put the story of his life 
between book covers, and he re- 
ceives offers from the major film 
companies on an average of once 
a month. 

Graham wears vividly-colored, 
nattily-cut suits—pistachio green or 
robin’s egg blue, for example—and 
to the dismay of his critics who 
rank it “pure exhibitionism,” he 
tops them off with argyle socks, 
dazzling white suede shoes and 
flashy, handpainted silk neckties of 
weird and splashy design. “God 
dresses the flowers in bright colors,” 
he once said by way of earnest ex- 
planation. “Why should Christians 
wear drab clothes and long faces? 
Actually, Christians are the only 
people in the entire world who 
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have anything to be happy about.” 

Graham breaks up his somewhat 
grueling routine with two four- 
week vacations a year at Montreat, 
North Carolina, a Blue Ridge 
Mountain hamlet where his China- 
born brunette wife, Ruth, lives in 
a seven-room fieldstone house. 
With her are the children: Vir- 
ginia, 4; Ann, 2; Pat, 6 months; 
and shaggy, white-haired Billy, 
Graham’s three-year-old pedigreed 
Pyranes. Ruth’s parents, former 
missionaries to China, live in the 
house next door. 

In the light of Graham’s dizzying 
work schedule, dashing all over the 
country to deliver speeches, serving 
as president of the Northwestern 
schools of Minneapolis, turning out 
an occasional book, (his “Revival 
in Our Times” was a religious best- 
seller in 1950), spending several 
hours daily answering the bulk of 
mail which pours in at the some- 
what staggering rate of 500 letters 
a day, he also somehow manages to 
write a weekly sermon for “The 
Hour of Decision,” a_ half-hour 
radio program which he broadcasts 
to the country at large over the 
facilities of the American Broad- 
casting Company every Sunday 
afternoon at two o'clock (EST). 

Reverend William Franklin Gra- 
ham was born in a two-story white 
farm house in Sharon, North Caro- 
lina, the third child of good, God- 
fearing American Reformed Pres- 
byterians who brought him up 
simply. He milked cows, played 
baseball, was a regular Sunday 
worshipper, and when he was big 
enough to hit a front stoop he car- 
ried the Charlotte Observer. His 
goal in life was a first base job 
with the Philadelphia Athletics. His 
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closest friend was a_ classmate 
named Grady Wilson. It was dur- 
ing their last year in high school 
that they heard Mordecai Ham, a 
revivalist, preach in Charlotte. 
Before the summer ended, Gra- 
ham worried a lot about God and 
was vaguely convinced that his 
career should be religion. After a 
tour of South Carolina as a door- 
to-door peddler for the Fuller 
Brush people, he enrolled at Bob 
Jones University, a Bible school 
then in Cleveland, Tennessee, later 
transferring to Trinity College in 
Tampa, Florida. Graham was not 
studying for any particular career. 
Just how or when he felt the first 
stirrings toward religious leadership 
is not precisely revealed. He took 
little interest in the academic por- 
tion of his stay in Florida and be- 
came better known for his high 
jinks than for his high marks. 
Next stop was Wheaton College. 
At Wheaton, young Graham’s 
grades improved and within a year 
he had participated prominently in 
the school’s frequent mass revivals. 
He occasionally spoke from the 
pulpits of neighboring churches 
as a guest preacher. Mr. W. B. 
Riley, founder of the Northwestern 
Schools in Minneapolis, dropped in 
to one of the meetings, was deeply 
impressed with Graham’s concept 
of Christianity and told him he 
was going to make him the next 
head of the schools. It wasn’t until 
1947, however, when he was sum- 
moned to Dr. Riley’s deathbed that 
the young preacher agreed to take 
on the job, and Graham is today 
president of Northwestern—a Bible 
institute, a divinity school and a 
liberal arts school—run, actually, 
by T. W. Wilson, executive vice 
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president who, by wire and tele- 
phone, clears all the major deci- 
sions with Graham. 

After the start of his first pas- 
torate in First Baptist Church at 
Western Springs, Illinois, in 1943 
—directly following his graduation 
from Wheaton—Graham met Bev- 
erley Shea, radio gospel singer, and 
added him to the team. The trium- 
virate of Shea, Graham and Grady 
Wilson who, incidentally, gradu- 
ated from Wheaton the same time 
as Billy, began staging revival meet- 
ings. Their first taste of large-scale 
evangelism came when famed re- 
vivalist Torrey Johnson chose Billy 
to be main speaker at Chicago’s 
first Youth for Christ rally in May, 
1944. There were 48 decisions for 
Christ that first night. Johnson 


sounded the tocsin, and Graham be- 
gan to get bids from other rallies 
which were mushrooming all over 


the country. 

Next came the Youth for Christ 
push into Europe in 1946, the first 
of a half dozen trips Graham and 
his team has made to Europe and 
to the British Isles. In Africa, Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land he spoke through interpreters. 
He crashed through all of the lin- 
guistic barriers as thousands upon 
thousands announced themselves 
for God. 

Back home, shock-haired, dark- 
eyed Cliff Barrows, the trombonist 
and song leader, joined the group 


SPIRITUAL GIFT 


in 1946, and they all hit Los An- 
geles the following fall. Then came 
the night when Stuart Hamblen 
answered the call. He was followed 
by plump, pink-cheeked Jim Vaus, 
leading wiretapper for Mickey Co- 
hen, who out of curiosity had wan- 
dered into the revival meeting. 
Dramatically, he tore up an air- 
plane ticket on the stage. “I was 
going back to New York to join up 
with the underworld,” he told the 
tent full of people. “Now I’m 
saved!” Vaus is now preaching ac- 
tively in*the New England area. 
Finally, came the day when Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst heard Gra- 
ham speak. Billy Graham’s canvas 
cathedral became front page news 
the following day in Mr. Hearst’s 
Los Angeles Examiner, and other 
newspapers in Los Angeles had to 
follow suit. That put Billy Graham 
and his preachings into the bigtime. 

Certain that a great religious re- 
vival is on its way to sweeping the 
United States, Billy Graham be- 
lieves that he is but a minute part 
of the whole. “It’s just that God’s 
awfully busy,” he says, “and I’m 
here. My only mission is to hold a 
light for the sickened souls, those 
who have given up hope, to those 
who are repentant and are seeking 
a way back to the comforts of our 
Lord.” 

With this as his sole mission, is 
it any wonder that God honors 
Billy Graham’s ministry? a8 





Parishioner: “Ah, Dr. Grimes! How did you like those brandied 


peaches we sent?” 


Rector: “My dear Mrs. Vesper, they were indeed delicious; but what 
we appreciated especially was the spirit in which they were given.” 


—Dorothea Maringas 
sl 








How to 
Lasso a 
Mountain 
Lion 


BY JACK DENTON SCOTT 


Pictures by Tommy Lark 


You need a rope and a stick, 
a pack of hounds, a sturdy 
horse—and a gutful of courage 


® THE Boy sLID from the horse 
and walked toward the group of 
five men, huddled around a camp- 
fire in Arizona’s wild Chiricahua 
mountains. 

“It’s happened, Dad,” the boy 
said. “A cougar has just killed that 
prime heifer you’ve been saving 
for seed stock. Broke her neck and 
made a God-awful mess.” 

The boy was Warner Glenn, and 
he directed his announcement at 
his father, Marvin Glenn, a pro- 
fessional hunter, who with his pack 
of dogs has been responsible for 
the killing or capture of 80 lions 
or cougars, more than 200 wildcats 
and 10 bears. He had invited a 
friend, Alfred Paul, Jr. of Paul 
Spur, Arizona, on a cougar hunt, 
and Paul had brought along three 
friends. For two days Glenn and 





his companions had arisen at dawn 
and ridden through scrub oak, 
yuccas and catclaw without sight- 
ing a cougar. Now, as though in 
defiance, a cougar had invaded 
Glenn’s own ranch and broken the 
neck of a prize heifer. 

Marvin Glenn faced his guests. 
“We're going to catch this cat 
alive,” he said. “We'll take the 
hounds and a piece of rope to lasso 
him. This cat has killed his last 
piece of beef.” 

Paul, who had hunted with 
Glenn before, amplified on the 
plan. “When Marvin has a special 
peeve at a lion,” he told his com- 
panions, “he catches him alive and 
sells him to a zoo. He thinks that’s 
worse than shooting the cat.” 

A few minutes before, Glenn had 
been giving them a fill-in on cou- 
gars. He had told them that the 
cougar was the fourth largest in the 


cat family, second largest on this 


continent. A male cougar some- 
times reaches 200 pounds and has 
a complete length of from eight to 
nine feet. Every week throughout 
the year a cougar will kill at least 
a deer and three or four smaller 
animals besides. If near a ranch, 
the cougar will take one or two 
colts a week and sometimes as many 
as three young head of cattle. It is 
not unusual for a cougar to kill 
and make off with a Brahman steer. 

It is unusual for a cougar to at- 
tack a human, but there is a re- 
corded case of a big cat killing 
an old woman and a young boy 
in the Arizona mountains. Marvin 
Glenn himself was badly bitten in 
the thigh by a big male cougar. 
The cat had been wounded and 
was cutting up some of his good 
hounds when Glenn rushed in. He 


still has a slight limp. So the plan 
of Glenn’s to go out and lasso one 
of the snarlers wasn’t received with 
too much enthusiasm. 


THE NEXT MORNING before the 
sun began to rim the Chiricahuas, 
Glenn stirred his guests into action. 
He was already in the saddle when 
he called them, and his pack of 
hounds, black and tans, red bones, 
walkers, blue ticks, red ticks and 
a bloodhound, were whining and 
making eager noises deep in their 
throats. 

Not one of the party carried a 
gun. Glenn asked them not to. He 
wanted to lasso the lion and said 
if someone got panicky and shot 
the cat and didn’t kill it, there 
could be trouble. A hound could be 
killed if the wounded cat dropped 
in their midst, or one of the hunters 
could be mauled to death. 

Young Warner Glenn took them 
to the place of the kill. Glenn 
climbed down from his horse and 
pointed at the deep scratches in the 
earth. About 10 feet north of the 
sign, Marvin Glenn pointed out a 
round padded track with two high 
ridges and three indentations in the 
heel pad. “It’s a big tom and he’s 
traveling fast,” Glenn said. 

Trailing was slow. The sun came 
up from behind the blue-gray 
mountains like smoke from a grass 
fire, and the moisture was fast dis- 
appearing from the ground. It took 
Glenn awhile to get the dogs on 
the right trail. He led his horse 
and many times pointed up the 
visible trail to the hounds. Then the 
hounds really swung into it. Their 
baying reached nearly every note 
in the musical scale. 

Glenn explained as they rode 
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How Marvin Glenn’s party got an Arizona lion 


Photographer Tom Lark risks a close-up 


after the hounds that the cat was a 
smart one. He was traveling on rock 
whenever possible and was making 
for the high bluffs to the north. 
They rode silently for two hours. 
Then suddenly and without warn- 
ing the hounds’ baying took on a 
note of fierce impatience, and the 
hunters galloped their horses after 
the fast-moving Glenn, through 
scrub oak and cutting manzanita 
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trying to keep up with the dogs. 
The dogs seemed to be running 
with their heads in the air, wind- 
ing, not ground trailing. 
“The cat’s close,” Glenn shouted. 
Then the dogs started to bay 
steadily, all at the same time. The 
hounds had treed the lion. Once 
heard, it is a sound never forgotten. 
It was a black-jack oak tree. 
High in its branches was a flash 








Trick is binding stick between fangs 


of cream, then the black muzzle 
and masklike face and insane eyes 
peering down at them. It was a 
large male, snarling and spitting. 

One of the hounds, a little mad 
with excitement, tried to climb in- 
to the tree, succeeded in getting 
up aways—and then wham! Fast 
as a flick of light one of the large 
creamy arms came down and 
slapped the hound in the face. 


A perfect live specimen for your zoo! 


Glenn groaned in sympathy and 
dismounted to examine the hound. 
Her nose was bloody and broken, 
and her front teeth were shaken 
loose. Luckily the cat had his 
claws retracted when he slapped, 
and the hound would recover. 
Glenn started to spin the lasso 
from the ground. It was a long 
throw. The lion was too high. 
Every time the rope sailed near 








him he flexed his paws and sent 
them out at the rope with the inch 
and a half claws unsheathed. 
Then, according to his friends, 
Alfred Paul did a foolish thing. He 
asked for the rope and started up 
the tree. He got close enough to 
count the black hairs on the lion’s 
belly and see the froth bubbling in 
the snarl and gently tossed the rope. 
It settled about the cat’s neck. 
Quickly he drew it tight, looped it 
over a branch pulley-fashion, and 
made his way back to the ground. 
The sudden weight on the rope 
sent the lion slipping to the ground, 
belly-up. Glenn quickly grabbed it 
by its long tail and another hunter 
got around in front and grasped 
the rope well up from the lion’s 
neck and the long white teeth. To- 
gether they stretched 200 pounds of 
murder out on the ground, each 
pulling in the opposite direction. 
Before they started out Glenn 
had given full instructions on the 
exact procedure. Two of the other 
men each got a rope on the fore- 
feet and pulled the feet apart. 
Glenn took a green stick out of 
his pocket and stuck it in the lion’s 
mouth. The big white teeth 
clamped down. He bound the jaws 
around the stick, locking it firmly 
behind the long front teeth. The 
front feet were then tied together. 
Then the rear feet were secured 
and all four feet tied together. 
The five men picked up the cou- 
gar and loaded it on a horse. Its 
cattle-killing days were over. 
There really isn’t much to rop- 
ing a cougar. You only need a few 
ingredients: a man like Marvin 
Glenn, a pack of good hounds, 
some sturdy horses, a rope, a stick 
and a gutful of courage. as 
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| Hate 
My Own Child 


ANONYMOUS 


@ | wit TELL the most terrible part 
first. That may make it easier to 
write down the rest of the facts. 
The terrible time was 19 months 
ago when I “came to” standing 
above my three-year-old daughter 
—screaming and cursing at her. 
She lay sprawled on the kitchen 
floor where T had knocked her with 
a blow across the mouth. She wasn’t 
crying. She just lay there staring at 


me, her face white except for a red 
spot of blood where her teeth had 
cut her lower lip. 

A few moments later, I had her 
in my arms, crying over her, hug- 
ging her, trying to reassure her. 
Then she cried. We both cried for a 
long time. But underneath my cry- 
ing I was face to face with a cold 
fact: I hated my own daughter. 

But why? Why? Why had I 





struck her? Why did I hate her? 

All that morning she had been 
tagging around after me, asking 
questions. Then she had finally set- 
tled on one question, which she had 
kept asking over and over. 

“Why isn’t my daddy home?” 

I had told her that he would 
come home at the usual time— 
around six. But she kept on asking: 

“Why isn’t daddy home? I want 
to see him. Why isn’t he home?” 

After a while, I’d got fed up and 
told her to shut up. But.soon she 
had started again. Then I had lost 
control of myself and had hit her, 
had knocked her down. 

When my husband did come 
home I couldn’t tell him what I 
had done. I was filled with a feel- 


ing of shame and guilt. I was even 
afraid that Ann might “tell on me.” 
But she didn’t-—-she just clung to 
her daddy and looked at me. 

In the days that followed, I 
tried to figure it out. That I had 
struck Ann, I could understand. I 
suppose a good many mothers at 
some time or other have lost their 
tempers and slapped a child. What 
scared me and horrified me was 
the feeling behind the blow—the 
explosive feeling of rage and hate. 
Once this feeling had boiled up in 
me, I couldn’t hide it again. I hated 
Ann—I had hated her for a long 
time without ever admitting it to 
myself. 

For three miserable weeks I 
fought with myself. Then I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I had to tell my 
husband. I poured it all out. 

I expected him to be horrified. 
But he was more baffled than 


shocked, as if he couldn’t quite be- 
lieve what I was telling him. We 
talked half the night. And again 
the next — 


I felt a little better after pour- 
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me, her face white except for a red 
spot of blood where her teeth had 
cut her lower lip. 

A few moments later, I had her 
in my arms, crying over her, hug- 
ging her, trying to reassure her. 
Then she cried. We both cried for a 
long time. But underneath my cry- 
ing I was face to face with a cold 
fact: I hated my own daughter. 

But why? Why? Why had I 





struck her? Why did I hate her? 

All that morning she had been 
tagging around after me, asking 
questions. Then she had finally set- 
tled on one question, which she had 
kept asking over and over. 

“Why isn’t my daddy home?” 

I had told her that he would 
come home at the usual time— 
around six. But she kept on asking: 

“Why isn’t daddy home? I want 
to see him. Why isn’t he home?” 

After a while, I'd got fed up and 
told her tc: shut up. But.soon she 
had started again. Then I had lost 
control of myself and had hit her, 
had knocked her down. 

When my husband did come 
home I couldn’t tell him what I 
had done. I was filled with a feel- 


ing of shame and guilt. | was even 
afraid that Ann might “tell on me.” 
But she didn’t--she just clung to 
her daddy and looked at me. 

In the days that followed, I 
tried to figure it out. That I had 
struck Ann, I could understand. I 
suppose a good many mothers at 
some time or other have lost their 
tempers and slapped a child. What 
scared me and horrified me was 
the feeling behind the blow—the 
explosive feeling of rage and hate. 
Once this feeling had boiled up in 
me, I couldn’t hide it again. I hated 
Ann—lI had hated her for a long 
time without ever admitting it to 
myself. 

For three miserable weeks I 
fought with myself. Then I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I had to tell my 
husband. I poured it all out. 

I expected him to be horrified. 
But he was more baffled than 
shocked, as if he couldn’t quite be- 
lieve what I was telling him. We 
talked half the night. And again 
the next night. 

I felt a little better after pour- 
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ing out my confession, but nothing 
changed. Neither my husband nor 
I could really understand the feel- 
ing boiling inside of me. I began 
to think I was going insane. It was 
my husband who finally persuaded 
me to go to a psychoanalyst for 
help. There—after many, many, 
many hours of discussion—I finally 
came to understand why I hated 
my own child. . . . 

After I had got out of secretarial 
school, I had worked for almost a 
year in my father’s insurance office. 
I met Ray there—he was a division 
supervisor and came to our office 
for a few days each month. We be- 
came good friends and were often 
together. 

Then, when I was 20, my father 
suddenly died. It was a terrible 
blow to me. I had always felt some- 
how closer to him than to mother. 


I was an only child and I guess he 
spoiled me. 

When his death came so unex- 
pectedly, it knocked the props out 


from under me. During those 
times, Ray was wonderfully kind 
and considerate. I think it was then 
that I slowly fell in love with him. 

It was about six months after 
my father’s death that Ray asked 
me to marry him. I was 21 then, 
and Ray was 35. 

The ftrst year of our marriage 
was a happy one. I grew to love 
Ray even more. He was so thought- 
ful and sweet. 

Then I found out I was going to 
have a baby. Ray was delighted. I 
wanted children, too, but I was a 
little upset to have it start so soon 
—I'd meant to wait another year. 
Ray’s enthusiasm was contagious, 
though. I was soon looking for- 
ward to the baby as eagerly as he 
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was. If it was a boy, I was going 
to name him after my father. 

But it was a girl—and we called 
her Ann. 

I honestly believe that Ray was 
happier to have a daughter. Any- 
way, he was wild about her. And 
I was too—or, at least, I sincerely 
thought I was. 

It was after she began to walk 
and talk that something began to 
go wrong. Not much, at first. I got 
irritated with her messiness. But 
more than that, I began to get an- 
gry at Ray for the way he pampered 
her. We’d never had any real fights 
before, but now we sometimes 
had bitter quarrels—almost always 
about his over-indulgence of Ann. 
He just couldn’t say “no” to her. 

I don’t mean to paint too gloomy 
a picture. We still had a lot of fun 
together. Yet it wasn’t the warm, 
easy-going intimacy we’d had be- 
fore. 

Ray was sometimes over-critical 
of the way I handled Ann. I 
couldn’t get him to see that a grow- 
ing child needs discipline. The fric- 
tion between us slowly mounted. 
Then came the day I’ve told you 
about—the day I struck Ann across 
the face... . 


I HAVE just reread what I’ve 
writte’: above. What I’ve described 
is how things seemed to me at the 
time they were happening. Looking 
back now, I know that my view 
was warped. What I saw was not 
what actually went on. This under- 
standing came only after I had 
worked for many hours with the 
psychoanalyst. 

What I learned very slowly and 
painfully—balking, backing away, 
fighting, but finally seeing with un- 
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deniable clearness—what I learned 
by a long twisting path can be set 
down very briefly: 

I learned that my feeling, my 
whole attitude toward Ray had not 
been the love of a wife for a hus- 
band. It had been the attachment, 
the dependent affection of a girl 
to her father. That Ray was 14 
years older than I, that he was so 
protective and considerate, that I 
had been so close to my father— 
these were some of the facts shap- 
ing my attitude toward Ray. When 
my father died so suddenly it was as 
if my feet had been jerked out 
from under me. I clutched at Ray 
—I “fell in love” with him. | 

Then, when my daughter was 
born, I was no longer the pampered 
one. As long as she was a little 
baby, things went all right. I en- 
joyed playing with her almost as a 
little girl enjoys playing with her 
doll. But when Ann began to walk 
and talk, began to be a real person, 
I grew jealous. 


It sounds silly, doesn’t it? A 
grown woman jealous of a three- 
year-old. But I wasn’t really a 
grown woman. Down inside I had 
the emotional immaturity of a child. 
And I reacted as a child might— 
with tantrums and rages. Ray loved 
Ann more than he loved me—that’s 
how it felt to me underneath. On 
the surface, in my _ everyday 
thoughts, I couldn’t realize this 
deeper feeling. I really didn’t 
“know” how I hated Ann until that 
day the deeper rage burst through 
to the surface and I slapped her. 

Set down in such a cold one-two- 
three way, this explanation may 
seem too quick and easy. Actually 
it was slow and far from easy. 

And, of course, the understand- 
ing alone is only half the battle. 
The real struggle is the one I am 
slowly winning now: the fight to 
outgrow my selfish childishness and 
to become a grown woman—a 
woman capable of being a wife and 
a mother. an 
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Detroit’s Lady of Legend 


BY TOM MAHONEY 


Forever young and forever beautiful, she inspires men to poetry 


® A Derrorr youtH named Julius 
Rolshoven developed art ambitions 
while working in his father’s jewel- 
ry shop. He moved on to New 
York, made jewelry by day and 
studied drawing and painting in the 
evening at Cooper Union. 

So promising was his work that 
his instructors encouraged his fa- 
ther to send him to Europe. There 
he studied under French, German 
and Italian masters and became, 
next to James McNeill Whistler, 
perhaps the most successful Amer- 
ican artist in Europe at the time. 

During his long career, Rol- 
shoven painted all sorts of subjects, 
but he was most famous for his 
portraits. Beginning in 1888, im- 
portant men and women sat for 
these in his studio in Paris, France. 

There one day came an aging 
and wealthy British lord and his 
bride, a former chorus gir! of en- 
chanting beauty. The nobleman 
explained what he wanted. 

“Paint her in the nude,” he 
begged. “I want to preserve her 
beauty forever!” 

Rolshoven had the girl, complete- 
ly stripped except for a gold brace- 
let about her left wrist, recline on 
a gorgeous couch ‘in his studio. 

Rolshoven had never painted 
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such a picture before and he never 
did another like it. The British lord 
was pleased and paid handsomely. 

He developed misgivings, how- 
ever, about hanging the picture in 
his ancestral home and left it with 
Rolshoven. For a decade, the lord 
and his wife admired it every time 
they visited Paris. It was in Rol- 
shoven’s studio when the lord died 
and it was still there when his 
wealthy widow, no longer as young 
and beautiful as the picture, re- 
married. 

Rolshoven reminded her of the 
canvas. “If you never reveal my 
identity,” she wrote the painter, 
“you may have it.” 

Rolshoven titled the picture La 
Venere Bruna—“The Brunette 
Venus.” It was given the place of 
honor in a London exhibition of 
pastels and he included it in a col- 
lection that he brought to the 
United States for showings in New 
York, Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Marvin Preston, an art-collecting 
Detroit friend of Rolshoven, bought 
the picture and made it the prin- 
cipal fixture of Churchill’s, a lux- 
urious Detroit bar. When prohibi- 
tion closed it, customers who were 
members of the Detroit Athletic 
Club sought to buy it for their re- 
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The Detroit AC’s “altar of desirous beauty, the prompter of our dreams” 


cently completed new clubhouse. 
Preston made them a present of 
“The Brunette Venus.” 

Rolshoven died in 1930 at the 
age of 72 without revealing the 
secret of “The Brunette Venus.” 
When prohibition was repealed the 
painting was given the place of 
honor over the new men’s bar of 
the D.A.C. 

Many thousands of glasses have 
been raised to her lush figure. She 
even inspired Raymond Moley, edi- 
tor and former Assistant Secretary 
of State, to poetry. Under the 
title “To the Bride of the D.A.C.,” 
he wrote in the club magazine: 


“To you, our altar of desirous beauty, 
the prompter of our dreams, 
Our daily ocular orgy, 
Over the long processional of years 
we lift our twilight glass. 

Far down the wash of time you 
hold your ingressive spell 
While we beholders sense the en- 

feebling clutch of age. 

No potent cup can drown the bit- 
ter truth: 

You are indeed the reality, we the 
fleeting shades.” 


The lips of the girl in the picture 
sometimes seem to smile. She re- 
mains, as the long dead English- 
man intended, forever young, for- 
ever beautiful. 
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Pageant’s judges choose 


Maurice Barrangon, a mechanical 
engineer by degree (Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Class of 1927), 
turned to writing in the 1930's in imita- 
tion of his sister. “McCabe's Girl” was 
his first piece of published fiction and 
it will be the one that is longest re- 
membered. There have been few mem- 
orable short-short stories of the prize 
ring. The subject seems to betray 
writers into mock heroics or rank senti- 
mentality, or both. Barrangon, how- 
ever, avoids these pitfalls by the re- 
markable understatement of McCabe’s 
tragedy. And even more remarkable is 
the consummate skill with which he is 
able to sustcin suspense until the final 
line. A free-lance writer, Barrangon 
formerly taught short story writing at 
New York University—Kenneth Lit- 
tauer and Max Wilkinson. 


® HE WAS ONCE the middleweight 
champion. That much I know. 
I’ve been through the records— 
looked at pictures taken years ago 
—and it’s the man, all right. The 
same man I saw in the farmhouse 
that night. 

It’s not so easy to check on the 
woman. After all, she was just— 
his girl. So far I’ve found no pic- 
tures of her. 

Sometimes I wake up in the 
night hearing that punching bag. 
It was the damnedest thing. You’re 
in a farmhouse, miles from no- 
where. There’s snow and sleet 
blowing around outside. An elderly 
couple take you into their kitchen 
and sit you down near the stove, 
and they make coffee for you, and 
all the time you can hear this 
drumming sound coming from be- 
low. From the cellar. 

It had to be a punching bag. 


Copyright 1937 by The Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company. Reprinted by permission of the author. 





another in our series of great short-short fiction stories 


Nothing else makes quite that 
sound. It’s a peculiar rhythm you 
can’t forget. I knew what it was. 

Neither the farmer nor his wife 
said anything about it. They didn’t 
seem to notice. For all I know, 
they didn’t hear it. A hearty pair 
—I’d say they were in the 60s— 
and they were bound and deter- 
mined I should feel at home. I 
began on my coffee, and I was 
listening to the sound, wondering 
about it, when it stopped. Pretty 
soon there were footsteps coming 
up a flight of stairs. 

When I first saw him in the 
lamplight, all I got was the old- 
fashioned turtle-neck sweater. He 
came in and walked across to the 
sink. He was about my height, and 
straight and slender except in the 
shoulders. Wide, heavy shoulders. 
There was a swing to him; almost 
a swagger. 

Only his hair gave him away. 
Gray. And thin. At first I thought 
it was a trick of the light. 

I remember he picked up a tum- 
bler, filled his mouth, spat, took 
a few swallows. Then he turned, 
and he had the brightest pair of 
eyes I’ve ever seen. A leathery 
face, bony and thick-skinned and 
scarred around the eyes. A peculiar 
twist to one of the ears. 

He came toward me. Nobody 
said anything and it dawned on 
me there’d been a hush from the 
moment this man had appeared. 
Not a word from anybodv. The 
silence lasted too long. 

The farmer spoke my name; 
then, “Shake hands with Kid Mc- 
Cabe, the middleweight champion 
of the world.” 


That’s what he said. It seemed 
to me there was a warning note 
in his voice. The fighter and I 
shook hands and I could feel the 
power of his arm. He made some 
remark about being glad to see me, 
and then he said, “What paper 
you on?” 

“No paper,” I said. “I’m just 
a visitor. Hope you don’t mind.” 

The old man broke in and ex- 
plained the roads were bad; ice 
had been forming on the wind- 
shield of my car, and I’d had to 
stop. McCabe nodded and said, 
“Glad to have you,” and then he 
told us he was going back down- 
stairs and work two more rounds. 
He said it offhand, just like that. 
I was thinking fast, or trying to. 
All the time, in the back of my 
mind, I had. an idea the name 
McCabe was familiar. I knew I’d 
seen it somewhere. 

The farmer’s wife hadn’t spoken 
a word. She’d drawn off to one side. 
The fighter was saying something 
about two more rounds on the 
light bag; something about work- 
ing up speed. I was listening to 
him but my eye was attracted to 
the doorway. 

A girl was standing in the other 
room, in the dim light just beyond 
the door. A slender girl; a woman, 
rather. I couldn’t tell how old she 
might be. She was looking at me 
in a calm, level way. I stared back 
at her and she didn’t seemed to 
mind. 

I made out a woolen hat and 
a plain overcoat. Her dress was 
pink where it showed below the 
coat. As I say, she might have 
been any age; older than Id first 
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OUR FICTION JUDGES 


KENNETH LitrAveR and Max Wil- 
kinson combine many years of expe- 
rience as judges of fine fiction. Mr. 
Littauer was the fiction editor of 
Collier's for 22 years, while Mr. Wil- 
kinson was an editor for Adventure, 
Collier’s and Esquire and managing 
editor of Good Housekeeping. They 
now head a New York literary agency. 











thought. Poised. Chin up. 

McCabe finished what he had to 
say and started to leave. He said, 
“See you again,” and went through 
the doorway. The girl turned and 
went with him. I heard them go- 
ing downstairs. 

There we were, the old couple 
and myself, and the place was 
quiet except for the sleet on the 
window. Not a word out of either 
of them. The farmer lit another 
lamp. Then he said, “I'll take you 
up, now, if you’re ready.” 

I picked up my valise and fol- 
lowed him. We went through the 
room where the girl had been 
standing; through to the front hall. 
We were climbing the stairs when 
I remembered who Kid McCabe 
was. 

I tell you it was cold upstairs in 
that house. The wind seemed to 
blow right through. The room— 
my room—had the slant of the roof 
on one side. My guide set the lamp 
on a bureau, and I hoped he’d 
come out and say something. -But 
he didn’t. 

The punching bag was going 
again, telegraphing through the 
planks. I saw there’d be no con- 
versation unless I started it. I 
said, “Kid McCabe was a great 
champion.” 
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It seemed to me the old man was 
afraid. He answered in a whisper; 
one of those loud whispers: “Did 
you know he was here? Is that 
why you came?” 

I told him I’d not even known 
the man was alive. That ‘was true, 
though I knew by this time where 
I'd seen the name. Once in a 
while some sports writer mentions 
him among the famous ones of 20 
years ago. A courageous fighter, 
from all accounts; a slugger who’d 
take three blows to get in one. 
That kind doesn’t last long, and 
the end had been sudden for Mc- 
Cabe. I tried a question. 

“Wasn’t he hurt badly in his 
last fight?” 

The old boy opened up, then. 
I think he’d been wanting to talk 
all along. He told me about the 
fight. How McCabe had hit the 
back of his head on the floor of 
the ring the last time he went 
down. In the 18th round. He’d 
been there and seen the fight, the 
old fellow had. 

He rambled on, and it came out 
that McCabe had used this very 
farm as a training camp in the old 
days. All the time, while he was 
talking, I was remembering more 
I’'d read about McCabe. And 
about the girl. He’d had a girl 
friend. She’d been at the ringside 
and seen him go down; seen him 
carried off. 

McCabe was unconscious a long 
time after the fight; so long they 
were scared he’d never come 
around. The old man made a re- 
mark about it. He said, “Some 
folks might say he never did.” 

“You mean he’s—punch drunk?” 

“No. Not like that.” I thought 
his voice was going to crack. “He 
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just doesn’t remember. It did 
something to his mind.” 

I told him I'd heard of such 
cases. They often can’t recall some 
rounds. He said, “McCabe re- 
members everything up to three 
days before the fight. That’s all. 
That’s all he knows. Always three 
more days. He keeps on training 
—goes right on—” 

There it was. Can you imagine? 
Can you picture this McCabe? 
Training every day of his life for a 
fight he’d lost 20 years ago. Work- 
ing faithfully. Driving himself. Go- 
ing around in a groove. Always 
three more days. 

The old man was saying, “You'll 
be careful, won’t you? We’re scared 
folks’ll say something. We don’t 
know what would happen. But 
we're afraid.” 

I told him I understood. He said, 


“Good night,” and mumbled some- 
thing about breakfast at six. Then 
he left. I'd meant to ask about the 
girl—the woman I’d seen down- 
stairs with McCabe. But he was 
gone. It was a long time before I 
turned down the wick of the lamp. 


BOILED TO ORDER 


Breakfast was in the kitchen, just 
the farmer and his wife and my- 
self. There was no sign of the 
fighter and I couldn’t help feeling 
disappointed. It was still dark, but 
the snow had stopped and the air 
was clear. I started out to the barn 
to get my car. It was almost dawn. 

There was a light in the barn, 
and when I got the doors open I 
saw him standing there in sweater 
and cap, one foot on the running- 
board of the car. I said, “Morning, 
McCabe,” and he opened the door 
for me and said, “You'll be there to 
the fight?” 

I said I wouldn’t miss it and told 
him he seemed to be in great shape. 
He looked pleased; gave me a grin. 
He turned and motioned, and sud- 
denly she was standing beside him, 
the woman I’d seen the night be- 
fore. 

The fighter said, “I want you to 
meet my girl.” She simply nodded. 
Then she spoke, and I thought she 
was speaking more to McCabe than 
to me. 

“We're going to get married,” 
she said. “After the fight.” 8 





@ AMONG THE TROOPS stationed in the Philippines during the war was 
a gruff, seasoned sergeant who had the reputation of never being at loss 


‘! for an answer. 
sergeant’s special talent. 


One day two officers were exchanging stories about the 
“Well, I'll bet within 24 hours I can ask him 


a question that he can’t answer,” boasted a young second lieutenant. 
The next morning the sergeant was accompanying the lieutenant on 


) the morning inspection. When they reached the mess kitchen, he pointed 
to a large copper pot of water just beginning to boil. “Look, sergeant,” 
the officer said, “why does that water boil only at the edges of the pot 
and not in the middle?” . 

The old veteran did not even hesitate. “The water around the edge, 
sir,” replied “Sarge,” “is for the men on guard. They have their breakfast 
half an hour earlier than the others.” —Jennie Leverall 
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As a nation ours is still young, but out of the struggles of our 
heroes—and just plain people—have sprung stories that al- 
ready are considered American legends. Some are true, others 
are tinged with truth, while some no doubt have no basis in 
fact. But does it really matter if there is fascination in their 
retelling? Take these, for example: 


Wrong Number 

A middle-aged inventor, Joshua Cop- 
persmith, leaned back in his chair to 
await the reaction of the man he was 
facing, a powerful New York financier. 
Coppersmith had just finished telling 
him about his newest invention, which, 
when completed, he claimed, would 
revolutionize the field of communica- 
tions. But when Coppersmith uncovered 
a weird-looking contraption of metal and 
copper wire, the financier exclaimed, 
“You mean that's your invention? You 
took up my time and tried to get money 
from me for that? You are either a 
fool, an idiot, or—a crook!” And with 
that, he had his servants call the police, 
who took Coppersmith away. 

Before the judge the next day, Cop- 
persmith tried to explain his invention. 
But when he had finished, the judge 
asked, “You mean that, right now, this 
contraption doesn’t work?” 

“No, sir,” Coppersmith was forced to 
confess, “I am doing research. But it will 
eventually, and when it does—” 

Banging his gavel, the judge inter- 
rupted, “Then the accusation is correct. 
This is an attempted fraud!” And he 
sentenced Joshua Coppersmith to serve 
a sentence of three months in jail. 

Though that sentence was a grim 
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reality to the inventor 87 years ago, 
today we can grin and shake our heads 
over the incredible stupidity of that 
New York financier—and the judge. 
For the invention which Coppersmith 
wished to perfect was the telephone, re- 
invented and developed 13 years later 
by Alexander Graham Bell! 


A Marital Dilemma 

The judge of the Domestic Relations 
court looked at the young couple be- 
fore him and sighed. Another divorce.. 
When the judge asked the young woman 
if she were bringing suit, she looked 
longingly at her husband and replied, 
“No, your Honor.” 

“Then you are filing for divorce,” 
stated the judge, turning to the hus- 
band. But he answered, “No, your 
Honor—I'm not.” 

“Well then,” the judge commented, “if 
neither of you wants a divorce, I don't 
see why you're here.” 

Their lawyer interrupted, “Your Hon- 
or, these two young people love each 
other—but they must get a divorce. Her 
doctors have told this girl that her life 
is endangered by this marriage.” 

“What?” exclaimed the justice. 

“Yes, your Honor,” came the reply. 
“You see, she has an allergy, the symp; 
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toms of which are so severe that she 
has had to go to the hospital 14 times! 
Her throat swells, her breathing stops, 
and she becomes unconscious. The di- 
vorce is necessary if she is to live—and 
it is a measure of this young man’s love 
for his wife that he has agreed to the 
divorce. She, you see, is allergic to— 
her husband’s hair.” 


Secret Weapon 


The colonel paced the floor of the 
operations shack on the edge ot a 
South Pacific island air strip. One of 
the planes of his search squadron was 
long overdue and the colonel’s imagina- 
tion was working overtime. 

But suddenly the missing plane came 
in. The pilot explained that engine 
trouble had forced him and his crew 
down on the beach of a little island 
named Sikaiana, and that they couldn’t 
notify base because of radio silence. 
After repairing a faulty oil line, they 
had taken off successfully and returned. 

Three days later another plane, cruis- 
ing over Sikaiana, also developed motor 
trouble and had to come down on the 
beaches for repairs. Then when the 
same thing happened to a third plane, 
the colonel began to suspect all manner 
of things, including the possibility of 
the employment by the Japs of some 
sort of secret weapon. Immediately he 
ordered a reconnaissance crew to take 
a photographic plane over Sikaiana to 
“photograph every inch of the island.” 

When the reconnaissance plane re- 
turned, the exposed films were rushed 
to the developing room. In a matter of 
minutes the prints were brought before 
the colonel by a photographic officer. 

“What do they show?” the colonel de- 
manded. “Is there a weapon?” 

“It’s a weapon all right,” replied the 
officer, “but it’s not very new.” 

The photographs did indeed reveal 
a weapon—women! The island of 
Sikaiana had proved to be that very 
rare South Sea isle—one on which the 
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women were pretty women, and wore 
the scantiest of clothes to prove it! 


The Play’s the Thing 

The dress rehearsal was going badly. 
So badly, in fact, that David Belasco, 
the great director, was at his wit’s end. 
There was one scene at the end of the 
second act which could make or break 
the play—a scene calling for a tremen- 
dous play and interplay of emotion. 

Belasco, his collar open and rumpled, 
his face shining with sweat, tried once 
more—again pleading with the cast, ca- 
joling them, roaring at them. Again 
the tired cast tried—and failed. 

Suddenly, with a scream of sheer fury, 
Belasco ripped a watch from his pocket 
and smashed it on the stage, then 
stamped on it until it lay in a thousand 
pieces. 

A hush settled over the theater as 
Belasco, his face still working, stared 
down at the pieces of the ruined watch. 
Then, trembling, clutching his breast, 
he sank into a chair and buried his face 
in his hands. The great director wept. 

As his cast watched, he raised his tear- 
stained face to them and moaned, 
“What have I done? My mother’s watch 
—my poor, dead mother’s watch! The 
only thing I had to remember her by 

. what have I done?” 

In a broken voice he went on: “For- 

give me, children. . . . I'm so ashamed 
of myself. .. .” There was a long pause, 
then—“Won’t you try—again for me? 
For an old, evil man—an old, tired 
man ...? I'm so tired... .” 
* Maved by his emotion, ashamed of 
what they had done to their director, 
the cast hurried to their places and, 
forgetting their fatigue, played the scene 
with magnificent artistry! 

And the great Belasco, watching them, 
beaming at them from his seat beside 
his assistant, whispered to the latter, 
“That went over big, didn’t it? Remind 
me to buy another of those dollar 
watches, tomorrow!” 








(ld Southern Customs 


BY BERN KEATING 
Pictures for Paceant by the author 


@ THROUGH THE YEARS the South has been 
considered the stronghold of customs and 
traditions. This doesn’t mean—contrary to 
self-styled experts on the South who never 
have been south of Baltimore—that the 
people in Dixie are a backward and clannish 
lot, immersed in the past, indifferent to the 
future and engaged largely in the cultivation 
of feuds, moonshine and magnolias. It means 
instead that the people of the South, who are 
pretty much like people everywhere, havea 
unique and enduring affection for customs 
handed down by their grandpappies. For in- 
stance, there’s the custom of sweet-talk occu- 
pying the attention of “Boopy” Simpson, the 
young man at left. Though he may not know 
it, Boopy, a native of Greenville, Mississippi, 
is preserving a custom that has roots in chival- 
ry. Like the boys above, indulging in the 
ancient pastime of catfishing, he was found 
by Bern Keating, a Southerner who in the 
course of his sentimental journeyings col- 
lected fot Paceant the customs on the fol- 
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WEARING HOOP SKIRTS. Many Southern girls seem addicted to hoop skirts for 
dances, and often don’t discard them even when they go to college. The vigor 
of modern dances has only confirmed chaperoning mothers in the good sense 
of long pantaloons—so these have been added to the teen-ager’s traditional 
party costume. If the older generation is everywhere a bit alarmed at jitter- 
bug routines, the sight of a ballooning hoop skirt whirling about the ears 
of a Southern daughter is an engaging sight, modesty is safeguarded, and 
the costume brings with it a touch of comforting tradition. The young girls 
themselves have taken to hoops and baggy pantaloons because they fit right 
in with the South’s conception of what the Southern belle should look, act— 
and feel—like. The boys? They have nothing to say about the matter! 





BOURBON. All other drinks are suspect as 
“furrin.” And the only form accept- 
able is bourbon and branch water. 
In the rough-and-ready set, this indi- 
cates an earthy origin where one’s water 
came from the nearby branch—or creek. 
Women may use “coke” if they wish. 
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FIREWORKS AT CHRISTMAS. 
Roman candles and firecrack- 
ers bang away from Christmas 
to New Year's in many spots 

7 below the Mason-Dixon line. 

Some say it’s because Vicks- 


» _ s burg fell on July 4. An at- 
: a» tempt was made to get Vicks- 
4 _- burg into line after the last 
e war; Gen. Eisenhower spoke 
. V at a mammoth barbecue on 
| x \ July 4, and fireworks made 
+ it a memorable occasion and 
i. \ a gesture toward national 
' unity. But it was the first 
\ and last event of its kind. 
a Commercial interests have 
» a. been no more successful in 
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getting Dixie to recognize In; 
dependence Day with the 
usual noise. There has been 
a modern tendency to use 
display fireworks at Christ- 
mas and save the noisemakers 
for New Year’s Eve. 


CONTINUED 
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SUPERSTITIONS. Jackie Plummer’s backward-worn sweater attracts a knowing 
laugh in the high school library at Greenville. Wearing clothes inside-out or 
front-to-back all day long, once they have been put on that way, is a widespread 
custom in Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. In some areas the custom has 
been modified to require wearing the garment only until noon; in others, it 
can be changed but only if you hide behind a door or in a closet for the opera- 
tion. Southern culture is hospitable to superstitions, but they are taken up 
by plain folk and sophisticates alike and made over into fun-making formali- 
ties, or little rituals that add spice to sociability. 
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SWEEPING UNDER FEET. This 
evil practice will condemn 
a maiden to old maidhood— 
a fate worse than death in 
the South. Girls like Kitty 
Smith (right), who is 15, 
take this superstition quite 
seriously, and kids are likely 
to be cross with the maid or 
mother who attempts to 
sweep under their feet. 


THE FRESH START. If you start a journey 


and then return for a forgotten article, 
you must sit down and then start the trip 
anew without interruption. This is often 
exasperating to waiting companions, 
sometimes an excuse for lateness; mostly 
it’s an occasion for ribbing comments on 
your mental capacity. 


SEE A WHITE HORSE. When you 
see a white horse or mule, you 
must “stamp” him. You lick the 
first two fingers of your right 
hand, and smack them into your 
open left palm; then you stamp 
the wet palm with your right 
fist. Fulfillment of your wish 
is guaranteed after “stamping” 
a hundred white horses or mules 
—though in some places you 
need a thousand “stamps.” 











STAYING WITH KINFOLK. The traveling Southerner avoids hotels and seldom 
fails to find at least a distant cousin to put him up. Mere thought of a hotel 
chills his home-loving, sociable, family heart. Not because he’s “chinchy,” 
or cheap, since the cousins in turn are mortally offended if he prefers bought 
comforts to a pallet on the floor. Pallets take care of overflow guests. 


BLACK-EYED PEAS. Served with hog 
jowl on New Year's day, these 
insure good luck for the rest 
of the year. Many hotels like 
the Roosevelt in New Orleans, 
and the Peabody in Memphis, 
serve a side dish of black-eyed 
peas and hog jowl on New 
Year’s without waiting for an 
order. The dish is also good 
for what ails most bourbon 
belters on the day after. 





FIRST BALE OF COTTON. The first bale of cotton that reaches market is 
placed on auction. Farmers with particularly rich lands in protected 
hollows pamper a special acre or so in order to get out this first bale, 
for which a special price is paid. The farmer consigns the bale to his 
regular broker, who scurries about taking donations from cotton firms 
who will benefit from the publicity. In the auction shown contributions 
to this pool equalled $1.00 a pound; the price of cotton was 40 cents, 
and the top bid was $1.68. This meant that the winning bidder paid 
28 cents above market price, which he charges to advertising, and the 
pooled contributions covered the inflated total. The grower received 
$842 for a bale worth about $210. The auction itself is a gala public 
event held in the town square. The auctioneer above is Joe Bordelon, 
a Louisiana Frenchman who ordinarily sells petroleum but who is 
considered such a colorful local character that he is called upon to do 
the honors for the first bale. The history of this first sale is painted on 
a canvas stretched across the bale, and it is left on display during the 
first regular auctions. sn 
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A memory expert reveals a secret your friends will love you for 


Remember Names 


BY BRUNO FURST 


® FOR MOST OF US, names are more 
difficult to remember than faces, 
and I can give you several good 
reasons why this is so. Most of us 
are eye-minded and remember 
things best if we see them. Since 
we see the face and hear the name, 
the face immediately has one ad- 
vantage over the name. Further- 
more, in speaking to a person, we 
look at him most of the time and 
thus establish a constant repetition 
of the visual image. On the other 
hand, his name is usually heard 
only once upon introduction, and 
so the very important element of 
repetition is lacking. 

A third reason is this: It is much 
easier to recognize a picture which 
we have seen before than it is to 
draw the same picture from mem- 
ory. It is much easier to recognize 
a melody we have heard before 
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than it is to sing or whistle the tune 
ourselves. The face, stature, and 
general appearance of a person are 
offered to us the moment we meet 
him again. His name, however, has 
to be reproduced by our own mem- 
ory. If, when meeting Allen Gor- 
don for the second time, a heavenly 
voice were to whisper to us, “Is this 
Mr. Hines or Mr. Gober or Mr. 
Gordon?” we would not have any 
difficulty in selecting the right 
name. But there is no such heav- 
enly voice to come to the rescue, 
and we have to produce the name 
with no assistance from without. 

Therefore we have more diffi- 
culty with names than we have 
with faces, but we are accustomed 
to difficulties and we know that 
there is always a way to surmount 
them. Therefore, here are six rules 
for remembering names: 





1. Get the name clearly. That 
sounds very simple, almost elemen- 
tary, and still there is more sinning 
against this rule than against all 
the other combined. The next time 
you are introduced to someone, no- 
tice how this person’s name and 
your own are pronounced and you 
will agree with me that in 90 out 
of 100 cases the names are mum- 
bled, muttered, or slurred. The 
person who introduces you just 
does not take enough time, but 
hurries over the names as if they 
were insignificant. 

So it is up to you to make it clear 
to him and—what’s more impor- 
tant—to your new acquaintance 
that this new name is important to 
you and that you have an earnest 
desire to remember it. 

Don’t hesitate to ask for both 
pronunciation or spelling, Nobody 
feels offended if you say, “I did not 
get your name” or “How do you 
spell your name?” On the contrary, 
a person of whom you ask such a 
question always feels flattered be- 
cause your question shows him that 
his name—and therefore his person 
—means something to you. If you 
were not interested, you would not 
ask such a question; and just as 
success creates success, so interest 
creates interest. The person who 
senses your interest in him will be- 
come interested in you, and by your 
questions you may win a friend in- 
stead of a nodding acquaintance. 

2. Repeat the name immedi- 
ately after the introduction. Your 
response to every introduction, 
whether business or social, should 
include the name. Say “How do 
you do, Mr. Dauer” or “I’m glad 
to meet you, Mrs. Howe” rather 
than “How do you do” or “Glad 


to meet you.” Repeating the name 
has two definite points in its favor. 
The first is the continuation of the 
good will that you created before. 
Since you cannot repeat the name 
without having paid attention to it, 
your new acquaintance again senses 
your interest in his person and ap- 
preciates it. Furthermore, we know 
what repetition means to our mem- 
ory. In repeating the name, you 
make sure not only of getting it cor- 
rectly but of moving it again along 
the brain path in which its furrow 
will become twice as deep as it was. 

3. See whether or not the name 
has a meaning in itself, a meaning 
which has nothing to do with the 
person who bears it. If you look 
over a list of your friends or ac- 
quaintances or if you consult your 
telephone directory, you will quick- 
ly find meaningful names of all 
kinds. If I take the list of my stu- 
dents, I find names which are— 
like cities or countries, such as: 

France, Berlin, Warshay (War- 

saw) ; 
like animals, such as: Lamb, Wolff, 

Raven, Camel; 
like occupations, such as: Taylor, 

Carver, Smith; 
like minerals, such as: Copper, 

Gold, Lead; 
like adjectives, such as: Strong, 

Rich, Brown, Black; 
like famous persons, such as: Ford, 

Patton, Shaw, Pope. 

All these names will not cause 
much difficulty; nor will the names 
which are composed of two parts, 
such as: Redman, Chapman, Black- 
smith, Armstrong. 

The same thing applies to names 
which have no direct meaning but 
which are so close in sound to 
meaningful words that we can put 
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A MAN TO REMEMBER 


Bruno Furst says your memory can 
be trained like muscle. Thousands 
who have graduated from his famous 
School for Memory and Concentra- 
tion in New York will never forget it. 

As the country’s foremost expert 
on memory, Dr. Furst has written a 
number of books on the subject. This 
story on how to remember names is 
taken from his latest book, “Stop 
Forgetting”, published in 1949 by 
Greenberg. 











them in the same category, such 
as: Golding (gold), Parker (park), 
Clark (clerk), Barko (bark). 
Originally all names had a mean- 
ing. When the growing population 
of villages and towns made it neces- 
sary to add a second name to the 
given name in order to distinguish 
among the hundreds of Johns and 
Bills, a second name was added 


descriptive of a trade or place of 
origin or person or whatever John 


or Bill hked. However, in the 
course of centuries, spelling and 
pronunciation change. Sometimes 
they change slightly, so that the 
origin is still visible or audible. 

4. If it has no meaning, find a 
substitute. In these cases we are 
dealing, for all practical purposes, 
with names that have no meaning 
for us. What to do? We know that 
we can associate only things which 
furnish pictures or which at least 
make sense to us. If the name has 
no meaning, we must substitute a 
meaningful word that comes ‘as 
close as possible in sound to the 
name in question. In finding a 
substitute, try to keep the begin- 
ning of the name unchanged. The 
sound of the first two or, better, 
three letters should be preserved. 
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Here are examples of such sub- 
stitutes for names without meaning, 
and again I have limited my choice 
of names of my own students: 

Barlow: bar, barley, barely; 

Buckman: buck, bucket, buckle; 

Nahigian; nag, nadir, naked; 

Mariani: Mary, marine, mare, 

marionette, marital; 

Wyllie: wily, widely, while, wild ; 

Hutchinson: hut, hutch,Hudson; 

Kiplinger: kipper, Kipling ( Rud- 

yard). 

You see that it is always possible 
to find several substitutes for a 
name. Very often it is helpful in 
remembering a name to realize to 
which nationality it belongs. We all 
know that Mac indicates a Scottish 
name; that O’Connor, O’Donnell, 
O’Rourke are Irish; and that Mr. 
Schneider, Mr. Braun and Mr. 
Schulz are of German origin. Mrs. 
Provinciano and Mr. Di Prinzio are 
Italian; and Mr. Shabazian and 
Miss Bedrosian are Armenian. 

Names are not always so obvious 
in origin as those just cited; but if 
we gradually increase our knowl- 
edge of the origin of names, we will 
gain another helpful means of 
learning them. At the same time 
we may secure a clue for starting 
a conversation that will please our 
new acquaintance and again show 
him we are interested in his name 
and personality. 

Needless to say, the dividing lines 
between names which have a mean- 
ing, names which are close to a 
meaning, and names which have 
no meaning are flexible, depending 
upon our own background, our edu- 
cation, and, last but not least, upon 
the languages we speak. The names 
of Schneidermann and Fruchten- 
berg are meaningful and easy if 





HOW TO REMEMBER NAMES 


you speak German; they are mean- 
ingless and difficult if you don’t. 
Schneidermann is “a man who 
tailors”; Fruchtenberg is “a moun- 
tain which bears fruit.” Whenever 
we are introduced to a person with 
a foreign-language name, we should 
ask for the meaning of the name. 
It will help us to remember it, and 
it is interesting in itself. 

5. Repeat the name several times. 
The best opportunity to use it 
several times is our first conversa- 
tion with the new acquaintance. It 
is just as easy to say “I agree (or 
disagree) with you, Mrs. Kowar- 
ski” as it is to utter agreement or 
disagreement without using the 
name. Repeating the name several 
times during the conversation does 
not cost any effort and costs prac- 





-————CAN YOU REMEMBER THEIR NAMES? 


@ iF you HAVEN'T been introduced to these people, turn to the inside back cover 
before you go any further. Then when you’ve met everyone, turn back to this 
page and see how many you can greet by name. If you don’t recognize them all, 
you'd better read Dr. Furst’s article, beginning on page 108, more than once. 


tically no time. But every repeti- 
tion fixes the name better and better 
in our mind, especially if we take 
the trouble of thinking of its mean- 
ing, its origin, its association, and 
the person we are talking to. 

6. Finally, write down the name. 
The reason writing it down is help- 
ful should be obvious. Writing in 
itself helps the motorminded pet- 
son; seeing the name in writing 
helps the eye-minded person, and 
we know that most of us are 
eye-minded. Furthermore, writing 
forces us to think not only of the 
pronunciation but also of the spell- 
ing, and to get a more accurate con- 
ception of the name. 

From here on, I leave you on 
your own. The real test comes 
when you meet real people. &8 
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Fashions 
for 


Survival 


® CONQUEST OF SPACE, heat, cold, 
speed and ocean depths requires a 
new breed of men. Lifted into the 
stratosphere, man explodes inter- 
nally; plunged into deep sea, he is 
crushed. In Arctic cold he freezes 
easily; whisked through the air too 
rapidly, he blacks out. Very little 
roasting ends his usefulness. 
Military necessity has mothered 
this new breed. At the far left is 
a GI in full winter war uniform, 
with respirator that uses exhaled 
breath to warm the air he inhales. 
Bowing to him is an airman in a 
pressure suit that keeps him alive 
at 62,000 feet. The man in alumi- 
num foil operates agilely two feet 
from a 1,500-degree fire. 
CONTINUED 
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Rugged styles that protect 
the men who protect you 





Flaps of hood slide, brim bends; “Flap- One-piece Navy demolition suit has 
face” is no insult in Arctic GI circles fins; its valves let out air in depths 


For the rough jump, parachutist wears Visor glues crash helmet to jet pilot's 
a “catcher’s mask” and plastic helmet head. Good item in high speed bailouts 
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Air-cooled suit gets hot-room test. Wires New SOS transmitter can also carry 
measure temperature inside the garment human voice. Suit is heated electrically 





Early test of Arctic dunking gown showed need of flutter valves to 
release air. Suit features a face seal and also a pressure seal at zipper 
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The Adventures of 


General Tom Thumb 


BY SIDNEY CARROLL 


Barnum helped his 24-inch man carve out a big spot and 


a full life for himself—but 


® Cuartes SHERWoop STRATTON 
was born on January 11, 1838, in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. His fath- 
er was a carpenter, his mother a 
housewife. Two sisters, plump, 
healthy girls, had preceded Charley 
into this world. Charley weighed 
nine and a half pounds at birth 
and was, on the testimony of 
friends and relatives, a surpassing- 
ly beautiful child. But by the time 
he was five months old the family 
began to have a fearful suspicion. 
By the time Charley was two years 
old they knew their fears were 
based on indisputable fact. Charley 
was a midget—or, in the language 
of the day, a dwarf. 

His father, a dour, stingy man, 
took it hard. His sisters felt that a 
curse had been placed upon the 
house. Only his mother gave the 
child any comfort, any love. 

Bridgeport was a bustling town 
in those days, mainly because it 
boasted one native son whose name 
was known in all of the 37 states. 
This man carried on his business 
in New York, but he still called 
Bridgeport his home and he took 


€ The General and his 24-inch bride 


the midget was no puppet 


an intense interest in all its civic 
affairs. One to wonder what 
would have happened to little 
Charley Stratton had he not had 
this illustrous fellow townsman. He 
might have died early of shame or 
neglect, for he was a painfully shy 
child. His father might have rent- 
ed him out as one more oddity in 
one of the travelling side shows 
of the time. At best he might have 
lived out his life there among his 
curious Connecticut friends and 
Yankee neighbors. But none of 
these possibilities resembles what 
actually did happen, because a 
stone’s throw from Charley Strat- 
ton’s home lived a big man named 
Phineas Taylor Barnum. 

P. T. Barnum was a man who 
dearly loved a freak. He had al- 
ready presented to the world such 
a of unnatural history as 

Palestine Giant, the Armless 
Woman, the Bearded Boy, the Fee- 
jee Mermaid, the. Golden -Pigeons 
and the Cherry-Colored Cat. Bar- 
num, the fat-cheeked, jovial, per- 
petual child, always pampered his 
freaks as a boy pampers his new 
toys. But he never loved any of 
them as much as he came to love 
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Gencral Tom Thumb, the little 
gentleman whose real name was 
Charley Stratton. 

Barnum found him when the 
boy was only five years old. “He 
was not two feet high,” wrote Bar- 
num, “He weighed less than 16 
pounds and he was the smallest 
child I had, ever seen who could 
walk alone. But he was a perfectly 
formed, bright-eyed little fellow, 
with light hair and ruddy cheeks 
and he enjoyed the best oi health.” 

Barnum was then riding very 
high. He was 31 years old. One 
year earlier he had taken an option 
on the decrepit old collection of 
curiosities on lower Broadway in 
New York City called the Ameri- 
can Museum, and by dint of 
genius, faith and plain brute force, 
had made it one of the showplaces 
of America. In building the fame 
and fortune of the American Muse- 
um, Barnum had also promoted 
himself into national fame. His 
razzle-dazzle methods were already 
making Americans proud, angry 
and thoughtful. However, although 
he had a national reputation, and 
gloried in it, he did not have an 
international one, and that bother- 
ed him. Perhaps he, with his in- 
credible foresight, knew that Char- 
ley Stratton would bring him his 
desire when he first saw him. 

He quickly made a deal with the 
boy’s parents, taking an option on 
his services at the American Mu- 
seum for four weeks at a salary 
of three-dollars a week, all eating 
and boarding expenses for Char- 
ley and Mother and Father Strat- 
ton to be paid by Barnum. 

Barnum did not immediately 
place the child on display. He spent 


many hours with the youngster 
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teaching him songs, dances and 
funny sayings. Charley, newly bap- 
tized General Tom Thumb, was an 
apt pupil. When the five-year-old 
mw ee li was finally unveiled 
at the museum, Barnum told the 
world that he was 11 years old. If 
he told them his right age, he rea- 
soned, the public might consider 
him nothing more than a very small 
child and Barnum wanted him ac- 
cepted as a little man. 

The General was an instantane- 
ous success. New York flocked to 
see him. After four weeks of capac- 
ity business Barnum renewed the 
General’s contract for a 12-month 
period at a salary of seven dollars 
a week. Even before that period 
was up Barnum raised his salary to 
$25 a week, plus the usual ex- 
pense account for the Stratton 
family. In less than a year General 
Tom Thumb was :n the big money. 

There are more ways than one 
to explain the extraordinary box- 
office appeal of the little fellow. 

First and foremost, there were 
Barnum’s high pressure promo- 
tional tactics. The Prince of Hum- 
bugs had already revolutionized 
American methods of advertising 
and showmanship, but for the fair- 
haired little boy he outdid himself. 

Secondly, there was the matter 
of the General’s own personality. 
When Barnum first met him, the 
child was like a frightened animal, 
hiding under the furniture, hardly 
daring to speak. In a short time 
under Barnum’s guidance, hear- 
ing Barnum’s constant laughter, 
basking in his warmth and affec- 
tion, the child’s true personality 
emerged, and it was' a delightful 
one. He was naturally handsome 
and graceful and remarkably pre- 
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cocious; now he became almost 
frisky. When he stepped in front of 
an audience he came into his own. 
He was a born actor. 

Third, he was small. He was the 
smallest self-locomoting human 
male animal ever put on exhibition 
anywhere. He was actually some- 
thing less than 24 inches tall when 
Barnum found him. Even when 
he grew to man’s estate he never 
exceeded 27 inches. Any side show 
man today will tell you that a 36- 
inch midget is a very small midget 
indeed. 

The fourth reason for the Gen- 
eral’s immense popularity stems, 
again, from P. T. Barnum’s influ- 
ence. The great man was smart 
enough in the first place to present 
the General in the grand style. His 
other freaks—the Nova Scotia 
Giantess, the Double-Voiced Vo- 
calist, the Bearded Lady—these he 
was content to place upon chairs 
in the corridors of the museum and 
let them sit, static spectacles for 
the stream of suckers. But for the 
little boy so dear to his heart he 
arranged a show that was the 
money’s worth, a real jim-dandy 
act. He taught the General to sing 
many popular songs of the day. He 
taught him to dance the Highland 
Fling and the Sailor’s Hornpipe. 
He had wonderful little costumes 
made for him, shoes with gold and 
silver buckles (the General’s feet 
were three inches long), uniforms 
of silk and lace and satin. The 
General did “personations” and 
“tableaux.” The curtain would rise 
and there he would be posed in 
various classical attitudes. He was 
“Samson carrying off the Gates of 
Gaza,” then a “Fighting Gladia- 
tor,” then “Hercules with the 


Nemean Lion.” He was Cupid, 
suspended on a wire, complete 
with wings, bow, arrow and quiver. 
He did an imitation of Napoleon 
and he did a blackface act. He 
would also, upon request, kiss the 
ladies. 

In 1845 Barnum made a new 
deal, whereby he and the Stratton 
family split all profits 50-50, and 
it was from then on that the Gen- 
eral started getting rich, really 
rich, for he was now the biggest 
thing in show business. 

When he was six years old 
(12, according to Barnum) Barnum 
took him to Europe. 


WE Don’T HAVE such triumphal 
tours any more, not even for movie 
stars, or Channel swimmers, or real 
live conquering generals. For Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb, Europe went 
out of its mind. Queen Victoria 
had him to Buckingham Palace 
three times. Barnum had a carriage 
built for him by England’s best 
carriage-maker. It was 20 inches 
high and it was painted red, white, 
blue and gold. On the doors were 
the General’s coat-of-arms: Britan- 
nia and the Goddess of Liberty 
in a double shield supported by the 
British lion and the American 
eagle. It had a footman (three feet 
high) and a coachman (three feet, 
eight inches) and it was drawn by 
four ponies acquired from the 
celebrated stud of Mr. Batty of 
Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre. These 
ponies measured an average of 34 
inches from floor to forelock! 

The General rode in this equi- 
page through the streets of Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
and the populations went berserk. 
Dishes, drinks and even restaurants 
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were named after Tom Thumb in 
London and Tom Pouce in Paris. 
Plays were written for him and he 
acted in several of them. His image 
was in every shop window, carved 
of chocolate, or sugar, or bronze. 
Polkas and quadrilles were written 
in his honor. Barnum and the Gen- 
eral had private audiences with 
Victoria and Albert, the Queen 
Dowager Adelaide, the King and 
Queen of France, the King and 
Queen of Belgium, the King of 
Savoy, the Duke of Wellington, 
Ibrahim Pasha, and they were seen 
by several million common folk 
who paid for the privilege. 

The European triumphs lasted 
for three years. After they had 
milked the continent dry of honors, 
adulation and gold, they came 
back to the U.S.A. The General 
was just nine years old, though he 
was advertised as 15. Barnum had 
a complete apartment outfitted for 
him on the top floor of the muse- 
um; everything was manufactured 
to his size, from the drinking cups 
to the cuspidors. The old act was 
polished up a bit and the crowds 
poured in as before. 

Tom Thumb flourished under 
Barnum’s banner with the 50-50 
arrangement for a few more years 
to everybody’s satisfaction and 
profit, and then the master and 
the midget parted company. The 
Gencral went out on the road un- 
der his own management and 
Barnum stayed behind to put all 
his weight behind another million- 
dollar attraction. Her name was 
Jenny Lind. 


THE YEARS PASSED, the General 
grew to manhood. He developed 
two grand passions. One was for 
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the sea and one was for real estate. 
He had a yacht (he loved to sit 
on the compass box while a man- 
sized crew ferried him over the 
briny) and he bought large plots 
of land around Bridgeport. He 
smoked special Thumb-sized cigars. 
He grew a little fat, a little pomp- 
ous. He was retiring into middle 
age, rich, adored, loaded with 
medals, memories and fat parcels 
of Bridgeport real estate. Could 
life offer him any more to atone 
for its original mistake? It could, 
and did. It offered him love. 


BaRNUM WROTE in his memoirs. 
“In 1862 I heard of an extraordi- 
nary dwarf girl, named Lavinia 
Warren, who was residing with her 
parents at Middleboro, Massachu- 
setts, and I sent an invitation to 
her and her parents to come and 
visit me at Bridgeport. They came, 
and I found her to be a most intel- 
ligent and refined young lady, well 
educated and an accomplished, 
beautiful and perfectly developed 
woman in miniature.” 

Her real name was Mercy Lavi- 
nia Warren Bumpus. Any other 
showman would have retained only 
the extremes of that titular equa- 
tion. “Mercy Bumpus” is certainly 
an inspired name for a midget. But 
Barnum had a stubborn respect for 
womanhood, even in miniature. 
He refused to hold the refined 
young lady up to ridicule. He 
dropped the extremes, kept the 
means. “Lavinia Warren” he 
called her and gave her to the 
world. 

She too was a success. Not as 
great a success as the General had 
been. Barnum knew that nothing 
could ever equal or exceed the 
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Tom Thumb rage. But Lavinia 
did well enough for the museum. 
In the drama about to unfold, La- 
vinia is our heroine. 

Now enter The Other Man. 

About the same time that Bar- 
num added Lavinia Warren to the 
attractions at the American Mu- 
seum, he found a young man 
named George Washington Mor- 
rison Nutt, the son of a New 
Hampshire farmer. He was 17 
years old and just 27 inches high. 
Barnum dubbed him “Commodore 
Nutt” and added him to the show. 
The first thing the Commodore did 
was fall in love with Lavinia. 

“One day,” said Barnum, “I pre- 
sented to Lavinia a diamond and 
emerald ring, and as it did not fit 
her finger I told her I would give 
her another. I also suggested that 
she present this one to the Com- 
modore in her own name. She did 
so, and an unlooked-for effect was 
speedily apparent. The little Com- 
modore felt sure it was a love 
token and poor Lavinia was in the 
greatest trouble, for she considered 
herself quite a woman (Lavinia 
was 24 inches high, weighed 20 
pounds, and was 22 years old) and 
regarded the Commodore as mere- 
ly a nice little boy.” 

She broke the Commodore’s 
heart. He was a sturdy little fellow 
who looked very much like Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb had looked in 
the flush of early youth. He was 
more athletic, however, and handy 
with his fists. The General, if at- 
tacked by a dog, would fight it off 
with his cane. The Commodore 
would punch it right on the snoot. 
His costumes were just as fancy as 
General Tom Thumb’s, and he too 
had a coach and four, with gold 


mounted harness for the ponies 
and the carriage itself shaped like 
a large walnut. The General was 
no longer with Mr. Barnum’s 
Museum, but Commodore Nutt 
was an able substitute. 

And then one day the great 
man himself, General Tom Thumb, 
came to the museum to pay a visit 
to his old friend and mentor, Bar- 
num. Of course he was introduced 
to the lovely Lavinia and of course 
he held quite a long conversation 
with her. After it was over he came 
puffing into Barnum’s office. 

The ensuing conversation has 
been recorded in Barnum’s auto- 
biography. 

“Mr. Barnum,” said the Gen- 
eral, “that is the most charming 


‘little lady I ever saw, and I believe 


she was created on purpose to be 
my wife.” 

“Well, General,” replied the 
great matchmaker, “I will not op- 
pose you. But I warn you that the 
Commodore will be jealous of you, 
and that you will have to proceed 
cautiously if you wish to win Miss 
Warren’s affections.” 

He was right. The General be- 
gan to hang around the museum 
night and day, paying ardent court 
to Miss Lavinia. He spoke to her 
only when Comodore Nutt was do- 
ing his stuff on stage and made 
himself scarce when the Commo- 
dore came back. But one day he 
found himself alone in a back room 
with the Commodore. The Com- 
modore knocked him down and 
would have proceeded to jump up 
and down on him if the General, 
always a man of peace, had not 
picked himself up and run away. 

Barnum watched, and waited, 
and when he felt the time was ripe 
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he invited all three members of the 
triangle to his home in Bridgeport. 
He arranged for Lavinia and Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb to arrive first, 
and for the Commodore to come 
upon the scene later. 

Barnum had dinner with Lavi- 
nia and Tom Thumb. Then he 
left them alone. He was tired, he 
said. He was going to bed. He 
claims in his autobiography that 
there were two other guests at his 
house that evening, two young 
ladies. He claims that they hid 
themselves near the drawing room 
and eavesdropped on the tiny 
couple, and that his report of the 
scene is based on what they told 
him. It seems more likely that Bar- 
num himself stood outside the 
room with his eye, and his ear, to 
the keyhole. 

At any rate, the General and his 
lady played backgammon. After a 
few games, all of which Lavinia 
won, the General drew his chair 
closer to Lavinia’s. 

Fifteen minutes later, after some 
highly proper chit chat, General 
Tom Thumb asked Lavinia War- 
ren to marry him. She consented. 

Just as the lovers were sealing 
the verdict with many kisses, the 
front door opened and in strode 
Commodore Nutt!—fresh from the 
long haul from New York. 

“You here, General?” 

“Yes,” said Lavinia, speaking for 
the tongue-tied General. “Mr. Bar- 
num asked him to stay and we 
were waiting for you. Come, warm 
yourself.” 

“I am not cold,” replied the 
Commodore. “Where is Mr. Bar- 
num?” 

“He has gone to bed,” said the 
General, “but a nice supper has 
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been prepared for you.” 
“I am not hungry,” said the 
Commodore. “I am going to bed.” 
And drawing himself up to his 
full height, he stalked from the 
room. 


Lavinia and the General were 
married on February 10, 1863, at 
Barnum’s expense, at a wedding 
that turned the town upside down. 
The nuptials were performed at 
Grace Church in New York. Natur- 
ally, thousands were turned away; 
Barnum saw to that. He filled the 
church with high society, Congress- 
men, several governors, and some 
bona fide generals on leave from 
that contemporary spectacle, the 
Civil War. Prior to the ceremony, 
business at the museum had been 
terrific, for the General appeared 
alongside his Lavinia after Bar- 
num announced the forthcoming 
nuptials, and all New York had to 
have another look at the bride and 
groom. For weeks Barnum took in 
$3,000 a day at the box office and 
Lavinia alone was selling $300 
worth of her photographs per diem. 
Business was so good that Barnum 
asked the happy couple to post- 
pone the ceremony for another 
three months. 

“Not for $50,000!” cried the 
General. 

“Good for you, Charley,” said 
Lavinia, “but you should have said 
$100,000.” 

And so they were married. There 
were tons of flowers and thousands’ 
of gifts and millions of well wishers. 
Lavinia’s matron of honor was her 
sister Minnie, also a midget. In the 
midst of it all, one little figure 
stands somewhat apart, somewhat 
neglected in the general stampede. 
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He is Commodore Nutt, who was, 
strange to say, the best man. He 
had consented to stand up for the 
groom at the earnest request of 
both Barnum and the General. 

On their honeymoon the Gen- 
eral and his lady went to Washing- 
ton and paid a call on Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln. The year was 1863, 
the War between the States was 
raging, but the President found 
time to talk to Mr. and Mrs. Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb. He told Lavinia 
that she bore a striking resemblance 
to Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lavinia and the General made 
many cross country tours together. 
Then they teamed up with Com- 
modore Nutt and Minnie Warren 
and made a tremendous tour of the 
world. There was talk from time 
to time of the Commodore marry- 
ing Minnie, but he never did. He 
Barnum, 


never married anyone. 
years later, asked him, “Are you 
married yet, Commodore?” 


“No sir,” said George Washing- 
ton Morrison Nutt. “My fruit is 
plucked.” 

And to the day he died, a bache- 
lor, at the age of 30, he wore La- 
vinia’s diamond and emerald ring. 


GeneraL Tom Tuums, that 
“bright-eyed little fellow, with 
light hair and ruddy cheeks,” grew 
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wheezy and fat and self-indulgent. 
He grew a beard and rather fan- 
cied himself a cross between 
Ulysses S. Grant and the Prince of 
Wales. He bought too many yachts 
and too many race horses, and the 
parcels of real estate and the fat 
msurance policies began to dwindle. 
He died in 1883, aged 45, of an 
apoplectic stroke, and when La- 
vinia came to count her inheritance 
she didn’t find very much. She 
married an Italian midget named 
Count Primo Magri (it was a 
Papal title, bestowed on him by 
Pius IX) and the two of them 
tried playing the old circuits. But 
business wasn’t good. The General 
had been the big draw. 

Lavinia died at the age of 77, in 
the year 1920. When her second 
husband cashed in all her worldly 
goods, it came to about $300. 

The General is buried in Bridge- 
port, close to the grave of P. T. 
Barnum. There are two monu- 
ments to his memory. There is a 
street in Bridgeport called Tom 
Thumb Street. It is one block long. 
And there is a life-size statue of 
him over his grave. He stands there 
in all his finery—cutaway, cane, 
high hat, windsor collar. Behind 
the statue is a very simple stone. 
It bears only two words: “His 
Wife.” as 





AT A BROADWAY restaurant a veteran vaudevillian held the atten- 


tion of a small group. 
“I used to be an acrobat,” 


he said. 


“I used to do one number in which 


I put a big sharp knife between my teeth and did flips all over the stage.” 


“You turned flips all over the stage,” 
in vour teeth? I don’t believe it!” 
snapped the man. 


“Oh, vou don’t, eh?” 
smiling?” 


someone put in, “with a knife 


“I suppose you think I'm 
—Norbert Richter 
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Best sellers or not, these 10 girls look nice at the typewriter 


® WHEN KATHLEEN WINSOoR wrote 
a book (Forever Amber) seven 
years ago a lot of people became 
convinced that Amber was the sex- 
iest thing that ever walked the 
streets of old London, and Kath- 
leen was the loveliest thing who 
ever said, “I think Ill write a 
novel.” The success of Forever 
Amber (almost 2,000,000 copies 
sold) was outstanding, and book 
publishers, who can spot a trend 
when they have to, not only let 
loose with a flood of novels they 
called “lusty,” but they also cast 
about for glamorous women who 
could write. Last year Miss Winsor 
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was still leading the field when 
Appleton-Century-Crofts came. out 
with her new novel, Star Money, 
and a new look at the author 
(above) proved she is still a knock- 
out. 

This year Star Money is being 
reprinted by Signet Books in a 50- 
cent edition, but the author has 
competition in the field of good 
looks, and there is some doubt 
whether she can be Miss America 
of the book stores in 1951. 

Without having read any of their 
books, the editors of PacEANT pre- 
sent on these pages the prettiest 
writers of the year. 





LEONORA HORNBLOW 


As “Bubbles” Schinasi she cut a glam- her present husband. She learned enough 
orous figure around New York before she about the subject to write a book about 
married movie actor Wayne Morris and, “women in love in Hollywood,” Memory 
later, producer Arthur Hornblow, Jr., and Desire (Random House & Signet). 


CONTINUED 
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VIRGINIA GILBERT 


Che author of Virginia Reel (Lippincott) 
was well along in her career as an actress 
when she interrupted it to marry Edwin 


take to writing herself. They now have 
a home in Connecticut. Her book is an 
I-remember-mama type about Miss Gil- 


Gilbert, novelist and bert’s own family when she was a child. 


playwright, and 
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TONI HOWARD 


Miss Howard was a correspondent for 
Newsweek in occupied Germany before 
she wrote her novel Shriek with Pleasure 
(Signet). It is the story of an oversexed 
newspaperwoman in Berlin who will do 
anything for a scoop. A native of Chi- 
cago, Miss Howard now lives in France 


where she is writing another novel. 


ELIZABETH POLLET 


The critics liked Miss Pollet’s book, A 
Family Romance, her first novel. Time 
Magazine said it “achieves a rare, fresh 
tone of youthful warmth and wonder.” 
The publisher, New Directions, says the 
author is 29 years old, a girl of “excep- 
tional pulchritude,” and the wife of a 
young poet named Delmore Schwartz. 


CONTINUED 
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MURIEL BRADLEY 


Anyone who writes mysteries ought to 


have a black cat, and in that re- 
spect Muriel Bradley hasn't disappointed 
Doubleday & Co., which is going to bring 
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out her third murder story, Death for 
My Neighbor, next month. She is a house- 
wife in North Hollywood and surprises 
neighbors by having time to write. 











DORIS LILLY 


While traveling around the world stalk- 
ing men with money, this former Holly- 
wood starlet turned down marriage pro- 
posals by the dozen. Finally, settling in 
New York, she wrote a book How to Meet 
a Millionaire (George P. Putnam’s Sons). 
It is supposed to be based on the au- 
thor’s experience. P.S. She’s still stalking. 


DIAN RUY BARBOSA 


This author has written of her flying 
adventures with her husband, a former 
jungle pilot, in her book Love Is His 
Co-Pilot, just published by Exposition 
Press. With their house in Rio de Janeiro 
as headquarters, they often fly into the 
Brazilian jungle for material for an 
adventure novel she is now writing. 

CONTINUED 











MAUD HUTCHINS 


Success as a sculptress and painter should 
have been enough for Mrs. Hutchins 


former wife of Robert M. Hutchins. 
now head of the Ford Foundation. 
But she had to write a book, A Diary of 
Love, which was banned by Chicago's 
chief of police. Encouraged, she and her 
publishers, New Directions, have just 
come out with the novel Love Is A Pie 


MADELEINE L’ENGLE 


Familiar in the theater world as an 
actress, playwright and as the wife of 
actor Hugh Franklin, Miss L'Engle has 
also become familiar in the literary world 
through her magazine articles and novels. 
Her latest novel, Camilla Dickinson, was 
published by Simon & Schuster. She has 
traveled the world, is now a New Yorker. 





Se ee 
Sei at; 


EUNICE GRAY 


Although her book, Steffi, is about a 
hard-boiled girl in Chicago, Miss Gray 
is strictly a soft-boiled girl—wife, mother 
and good cook. In a flush of enthusiasm, 


Exposition Press has named her “the 
most beautiful author of the year.” A 
good nomination, but PAGEANT readers 


are invited to make their own choices. 
a8 
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HOW TO TELL 
YOUR CHILD ABOUT 
SEX CRIMINALS 








All parents try to protect their children from sex 
criminals—but most of them fail. They fail because 
they are not willing to go all the way. They tell their 
children half-truths and—instead of protecting them— 
leave them wide open for the molester and despoiler. 

What are parents to do? How are parents to know? 

The most penetrating and pertinent answers of re- 
cent times have been given by veteran journalist Howard 
Whitman, whose discoveries and reportings of crime in 
the United States have shocked and aroused the peo- 
ple. This article is adapted from his new book, Terror 
in the Streets (The Dial Press, New York). 


Pp. MOST PARENTS are like the Police 

Department of Detroit. They want 
to protect the children from sex 
crime. They have good intentions. 
So they keep harping at the chil- 
dren with a list of “don’ts.” The 
Detroit Police Department actually 
put up a list in pamphlet form and 
distributed it to 246,000 school- 
children. Here it is: 

“Never take rides from persons 
that you do not know. 

“Never take money, candy or 
treats from any stranger. 

“Never go with strangers when 
they ask for directions. 

“Never go with strangers who 
offer you a job with pay. 

“Never play alone in alleys, or 
in deserted buildings. Keep to- 
gether. 

“Never wait around toilets. Al- 
ways leave immediately. 

“Never let strangers touch or fuss 
with your clothing. 


“Better take a pal along when 
you go to playgrounds, movies, 
stores, etc.” 

These are sound rules. But—let’s 
face it—there is a huge gap in this 
kind of approach. The children 
are told to take rather extensive 
precautions against something—but 
they don’t know just what it is they 
are taking precautions against. 

In none of the other common 
areas of safety are we so mysterious. 
“Look both ways before crossing 
the street” is directed at a very 
clear and well understood danger— 
the danger of being hit by a car. 
“Don’t go in the water deeper than 
your shoulders” is aimed also at a 
clear and well understood danger— 
the danger of drowning. But— 
“Never take money, candy or treats 
from any stranger’—just what is 
the danger there? What’s danger- 
ous about that? 

A child’s inquiring mind will 
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want to know. If the answer is 
dodged, you run the risk of intro- 
ducing anxieties into the child’s 
mind. “What is going to happen 
to me?” the child asks himself. “Are 
people waiting to kill me, or hurt 
me, or torture me, or take me away 
from my mother and daddy? Must 
I be afraid of everybody? What 
am I afraid of?” Moreover, all 
these rules, no matter how carefully 
phrased, are full of loopholes unless 
the child knows what actually to be 
afraid of. Is there a single one of 
these rules which would have pro- 
tected Georgie Counter in Detroit? 
After all, Ted Hillis, who killea 
him, was no “stranger.” 

It must have been all right to go 
into the basement with him. And 
is there a single one of these rules 
which would have protected Linda 
Joyce Glucoft, victim of one of the 
most tragic sex slayings in Los An- 
geles history? Fred Stroble, “the 
friendly grandpa” who killed her, 
was no stranger. He was, in fact, 
a good friend and “playmate” not 
only of Linda, but of other children 
in the neighborhood. 

But let’s have just a_ brief 
word with the child’s father, Jules 
Glucoft. He is a young man, a 
commercial artist, a sensitive and 
intelligent man, a_ level-headed 
man. We ask him the question. 

“What is there—above anything 
clse—which parents can do to pro- 
tect their children?” 

“Above all,” he says, “we must 
educate our children. We must not 
keep them in the dark about the 
mysteries of sex. We must educate 
them honestly and wholesomely in 
order that they may know what is 
good and sacred about the sexual 
nature of a human being—and 
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what can be sick and distorted 
about it. We must arm our children 
with knowledge. We must be brave 
and forthright enough to let them 
know what to guard against, so 
they can protect themselves. If a 
mad dog chased them they would 
come to us and tell us and we could 
save them from further danger. 
Should they not know the danger 
of a mad human? We must edu- 
cate our children. We must not let 
them stumble in*the dark.” 

Jules Glucoft had, it was clear, 
given the matter much thought. 

Sex education is basic in many 
respects to the wholesome and 
healthy development of children. 

It is a process which should start 
in infancy and remain continuous. 
Children should be taught simply 
and truthfully, always on a level at 
which they can understand, the 
facts of human sexual development. 
Parents can do this—and they can 
do it well. 

The futility of the other ap- 
proach—making them afraid but 
not letting them know just what it 
is they are afraid of—was driven 
home to me in a projection room 
in Los Angeles. A young inde- 
pendent producer had made a mo- 
tion picture which he hoped to 
show in the schools. In it, scene 
after scene depicted slinky-looking 
men trying to make up with chil- 
dren in playgrounds, trying to lure 
them into cars, trying to bribe them 
with candy. It gave me the shivers 

“Imagine an eight- or nine-year- 
old looking at the film,” I said to 
the producer. “He doesn’t bring to 
it the background which we adults 
bring to it. He hasn’t the knowl- 
edge to discriminate between the 
dangerous stranger and any other 
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kind of stranger. All he can gather 
from this film is that all strangers 
are dangerous. The result is not 
unly a very disturbing anxiety, but 
a misanthropic attitude which may 
give him a fearful and distrustful 
fix toward all people.” 

Try as we will, there is no short 
cut. We cannot circumvent sex 
education. We cannot try to build 
the second story on a building until 
we have.-built the first story. 

How can parents tackle the prob- 
lem, specifically? The answer is in 
a single word: truth. The truth 
about sexual aggression is not as 
unwieldy as most parents think, 
provided a sound foundation of sex 
education has already been built. 
Let me give you an illustration, cer- 
tainly not to be memorized or stilt- 
edly read to a child, but simply an 
illustration of the sort of truth any 
parent can put into his own words: 


Jane—Why shouldn’t I 
candy from strangers, Dad? 
Dap—That’s a good question, 
Jane. I’m glad you asked it. To 
answer it, we have to go back over 
some things you already know.* 
Remember the many times Mother 
and I have talked to you about 
human reproduction, and what we 
have called the “natural and nor- 
mal sexual urge” in human beings? 

Jane—Sure, Dad. 

Dap—Well, we have stressed that 
sex is a perfectly healthy’ and 
wholesome part of human life. In 
fact, it is one of the most sacred 
parts of human life because it en- 
ables human beings to participate 


take 


i & Cudahy, New York, 1948; 
nmlap, New York, 1951) 


with God in the wondrous process 
of creating new life. 

Jane—But what does that have 
to do with taking candy from 
strangers, Dad? 

Dap—I’m coming to that. We 
have talked to you about the 
healthy and beautiful aspects of 
sex. But like all things in life, that 
which is beautiful can be made 
ugly. Just think of language, for 
example. Language can be made 
into a beautiful poem, but it can 
also be made into ugly, hateful 
words. So it is with human 
sex development. Mother and I 
often have talked to you about 
growing up and becoming attracted 
to the opposite sex and later marry- 
ing a man whom you love and rais- 
ing a fine family. We have called 
this ‘taking part in God’s plan.’ 

Jane—You mean some people 
don’t take part in God’s plan, Dad? 

Dav—Yes, Jane. But I would 
put it this way: just as some people 
do not develop healthily in the 
other parts of their life, so some 
people do not develop healthily in 
their sexual growth. Now, most 
people are quite healthy, of course. 
But some of them are sick—emo- 
tionally and spiritually sick. And 
so, instead of growing up to scek 
out a mate whom they love and 
raise a fine family, their sexual 
urges become distorted and ugly 

Jane—What do they do? 

Dap—Pretty much the same 
kinds of things which people do in 
other areas of living when their 
urges are distorted. When a man’s 
ambition is distorted, what does he 
do? Well, instead of working and 
earning the things he wants, he 
may steal the things he wants. In 
the same way, a man who is emo- 
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tionally sick may try to steal sexual 
gratification instead of giving and 
receiving love in the marriage re- 
lationship, as healthy human beings 
do. This means he may try to seize 
a woman or girl and force his at- 
tentions upon them. You remem- 
ber last year, when you saw that 
word “rape” in the newspaper and 
we explained that it was what is 
called a “sex crime”? 

Jane—One of the worst crimes 
of all, you said. 

Dapv—Indeed, Jane. Yet people 
must know that these crimes exist; 
they must know it in order to pro- 
tect themselves from them. That 
is why we are having this discus- 
sion. There are some men—not 
very many, Jane, but some men— 
who are sick in their sexual devel- 
opment and sometimes try to take 
advantage of children. 

Jane—By giving them candy? 

Dapv—The candy is just a bribe, 
Jane. You see, they feel that chil- 
dren are ignorant of these matters 
and that, if they give a child candy, 
they can get the child to go, say, 
into an alley with them or into a 
barn, or somewhere where other 
people are not around. Then they 
might put their hands on the child’s 
body or try to touch the child’s gen- 
itals, or in some other way handle 
the child in an unhealthy and un- 
wholesome way. The child may 
not realize at first how unhealthy 
this is, because many children have 
not had the good sex education 
which Mother and I have tried to 
give to you, and they may not even 
know what is happening to them. 
But if a child does know about 
these things, then he can protect 
himself by not getting into situa- 
tions where these things happen. 
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Jane—And you mean if a child 
doesn’t take candy— 

Dap—Exactly, Jane. But, of 
course, what I have said does not 
apply only to candy. If a child 
knows these things, he will be able 
to avoid any situation in which 
there is danger of sexual aggression. 
He will not get into a car with a 
stranger, or go into an alley with 
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a stranger, or allow anyone—even 
someone he might know very well 
—to fuss with his clothing or touch 
the intimate parts of his body. 
What’s more, if any problems arise 
he will discuss them with his par- 
ents and they can provide further 
help and ‘guidance. 


Tuere 1s the whole truth. It is 


Cover Girl 


@ FoR A LITTLE GIRL, Kay 
Sharpe has one of the big- 
gest ambitions to become an 
actress we've ever encoun- 
tered. Hardly 18, she has 
turned her back on her 
father’s Texas oil fields to 
become a professional ice- 
skater while she studies dra- 
matics, dancing and singing 
in Hollywood. She also has 
appeared in a number of 
Little Theater plays. As our 
cover girls go, she is small 
but nice—5 feet, 2% inches; 
98 pounds; bust, 33 inches; 
waist, 21, and hips, 33. 


difficult, of course, for any parent 
to have such a discussion. It is re- 
grettable that such a discussion is 
necessary. But like the sting of 
iodine, a bit of difficulty must be 
tolerated in return for the greater 
good. In this case, the greater good 
is protection of your child. 

That makes it worth trying— 
doesn’t it? ae 











BY VIP 


®@ impressiNnc foolish drivers and 
foolish pedestrians with the fact 
they may become a foolishly unnec- 
essary statistic (there were 35,500 
motor fatalities last year) is a tough 
job at best. But saving foolish lives 
is good business for our in- 
surance companies, and some of 
them have devised ingenious meth- 
ods of getting their message across. 


One of them—the Travelers In- 
surance Companies of Hartford, 
Connecticut—annually enlists the 
aid of a top cartoonist to dramatize 
the grim statistical story of sudden 
death on the road. This year Virgil 
Partch (better known as VIP) did 
the job—and Paceant herewith 
reprints some of his best. Funny? 
We hope you'll live laughing! 


Remember, you'll Rest in Pieces 


--- if you get the idea you own the road 
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--- if you insist on the right of way 
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---if you are inattentive while driving 
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You Can’t Tame 
a Jailbird 


BY DEAN JENNINGS 


If he’s determined to, he’ll always find a way to fly the coop 


® Joe Hotmes was a quiet and 
well-behaved prisoner in the Mary- 
land State Penitentiary at Balti- 
more. He was not considered a 
dangerous criminal, and had done 
a solid 10 years for burglary with- 
out getting into serious trouble. In- 
deed, since he was locked up every 
night in a cell surrounded by solid 
concrete, his chances of breaking 
out were absolutely nil. 

But Joe Holmes fooled every- 
body. On a cold, misty February 
morning this year, Joe’s calloused 
hands dug out the last foot of an 
amazing tunnel, and he made a 
successful escape. The burrow was 
70 feet long, and the job took two 
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agonizing years. He went through 
a slate floor, and 10 inches of con- 
crete, and had to dig down through 
30 feet of earth in order to by- 
pass a massive stone wall and a 
dry moat around the prison. The 
officials estimate that he removed 
some nine tons of dirt and patiently 
flushed it down the cell toilet a 
handful at a time. 

Holmes’ feat, a marvel of per- 
sistence, added a new and spec- 
tacular chapter to the saga of those 
daring men who find their own 
meaning in Richard Lovelace’s im- 
mortal line: “Stone walls do not 
a prison make, nor iron bars a 


cage.” Men in prison have time 































































































on their hands—time to plot in- 
genious ways to beat walls and 
locks. Consequently, if they are 
patient enough, their schemes often 
achieve miracles that would sound 
far-fetched even in the wildest fic- 
tion plots. 

In California, for instance, one 
Johnny Burke made an amazingly 
lifelike dummy from cardboard, 
paste and paint, and added hair 
from his own head. While Johnny 
was patiently hiding in a coffin at 
the prison morgue, guards actually 
counted the dummy in his cell for 
two nights. By the time the sub- 
stitution was exposed, he was miles 
away. 

At Leavenworth two prisoners 
had themselves shipped out of 
prison in a railway express pack- 
age. Virgil Tolliver somehow ob- 
tained women’s clothing and calmly 
walked aboard a boat which car- 
ried him safely away from grim 
Alcatraz. Killer Bill Sharkey used 
a similar switch years ago, trading 
clothes with his sweetheart, to 








escape from the Tombs in New 
York. One Folsom prisoner even 
made a dummy that could nod, 
open its mouth and raise one arm 
for a cell count. “Outsiders are al- 
ways surprised when these things 
happen in prisons,” says Warden 
Clinton Duffy of San Quentin. 
“But we are surprised that such 
attempts are not made more often. 
When a man wants out, there seems 
to be no limit to his cleverness.” 
Nowadays, with many modern 
prisons supposedly escape-proof, 
and with radio, teletype and tele- 
photo systems, fast cars, road blocks 
and other devices to help trap fugi- 
tives, men are still escaping from 
our penitentiaries at an alarming 
rate. In almost any given year 
there are from 150,000 to 175,000 
men in American penitentiaries. 
Hundreds of them break out, de- 
spite gun towers, electric “eyes,” 
aerial patrols, barbed wire, soaring 
walls and the eternal vigilance of 
guards. Some are caught and serve 
their time. Some are killed. But 
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many are never seen again. 
A notorious California criminal 
once told me that escaping from 
prison requires only three things— 
patience, courage and a new idea. 
This simple analysis is all too true, 
as any prison warden knows, and 
has been confirmed in scores of 
case histories. At Folsom, for in- 
stance, George Davis realized that 
any prisoner who jumped into the 
river that flowed past the prison 
would be a target for riflemen on 
the guard towers. But Davis had 
a sound theory. He saved a dozen 
Sears-Roebuck catalogues, _ tied 
them around his body as a sort of 
primitive bullet-proof suit, and 
plunged confidently into the water. 
The bullets actually thudded harm- 
lessly against the thick books, but 
Davis had forgotten to 

wrap a_ catalogue 

around his head, and a 


slug through the brain 

finished him off. 
Folsom seems to have 
inspired more resourceful escape 
plots than any other penitentiary 
in the world. The prison lies in the 


Sierra Nevada foothills of Cali- 
fornia, a mass of stone as dismal as 
a tomb. Until recently Folsom was 
a place dreaded by the most callous 
criminal; the guards were tough 
and vindictive, and the weather 
ranged from furnace heat in sum- 
mer to the sub-zero winter cold of 
the mountains. Under the circum- 
stances escape attempts were fre- 
quent and often violent. 

It was in Folsom that Jake Op- 
penheimer, justifiably known as the 
“human hyena,” cut through an 
iron cell door with an amazing saw 
made from an ordinary sack needle 
two inches long. Oppenheimer, who 
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had already murdered two men in 
prison, later broke out of a con- 
demned cell that had no windows 
or lights, and murdered a fellow 
prisoner waiting to be hanged. Dur- 
ing the years he was confined in the 
dungeon, eimer was con- 
stantly sea , but he still man- 
aged to make four tiny saws from 
watch springs, start a mysterious 
fire, file bolts from iron doors, and 
produce deadly weapons at will. 

Condemned men in most mod- 
ern prisons are locked up in steel- 
walled cells separated from the 
regular cells. Bright lights burn 
day and night, and armed guards 
watch them constantly. Despite 
these precautions, many a doomed 
man has found a way to open his 
cell, and a few have gone all the 
way. 

One of the most remarkable of 
such feats in recent years was ac- 
complished not long ago in Con- | 
demned Row at San Quentin by 
Erwin Walker, a young Army lieu- 
tenant. Walker, sentenced to death 
for killing a state patrolman during 
a robbery, made a wrench that 
would turn bolts in his cell, and a 
key that could have opened the 
lock. Working quietly at night, 
Walker made the wrench by press- 
ing together 10 pieces of tin cut 
from a tobacco can. He fashioned 
the key from a plastic toothbrush 
handle, softening it in hot water 
and grinding it against the edge 
of his cot. When these crude but 
efficient tools were discovered on the 
eve of his execution, Walker tried to 
strangle himself with a light cord. 
The next morning, an hour before 
he was to enter the gas chamber, 
Walker was pronounced insane and 
saved from death. 
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Prison officials with long experi- 
ence agree that the most suspense- 
ful and frightening moment of the 
job comes when the grapevine 
whispers that there is a gun loose 
inside the walls. It is not particu- 
larly difficult to smuggle a pistol 
into a penitentiary, and with the 
help of informers they are usually 
found before it’s too late. But no 
one ever learned how John Shil- 
litoni smuggled one into the im- 
pregnable death house at Sing 
Sing. He popped up with it one 
night shortly before he was to die, 
and killed one guard:and wounded 
another. He escaped from the 


building, raced down to the Hud- 
son river and plunged in. Confused 
by darkness, and abandoned by a 
confederate who should have been 
waiting with a car, Shillitoni swam 
aimlessly toward the nearest light. 


It turned out to be the Ossining 
General Hospital, and he ran in to 
get some dry clothes. A courageous 
nurse, who had heard the prison 
siren, stalled the fugitive until hel 
came, and Shillitoni was samen. 
Most wardens recognize the fact 
that to many prisoners escape is 
a challenge, a game of wits in 
which the stakes are big. Officials 


are forced to maintain constant 
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vigilance, or else be defeated by a 
surprise move or a unique idea. 
Roy Gardner, famous western train 
bandit who made five sensational 
escapes before he was finally pinned 
down and sent to Alcatraz, orfce 
admitted that the element of sur- 
prise was mainly responsible for his 
success. Gardner was able to escape 
from the rockbound McNeil Is- 
land Penitentiary, for instance, be- 
cause he saw a way to use his talent 
as a ballplayer. He was playing cen- 
terfield one afternoon, knowing 
that the heavy hitter on ‘the oppos- 
ing team would hit a long, high fly 
sooner or later. In the seventh 
inning, with the field already in 
partial darkness, the slugger un- 
wittingly obliged and poked the 
ball practically out of sight. Gard- 
ner raced with the ball and kept 
right on going. He whipped out a 
pair of wire clippers and was 
through the fence before anyone 
realized what he was doing. He 
swam to the mainland that night, 
and eluded pursuers for more than 
a year afterward. 


The strategy of the sudden 
strike, as recommended by Gard- 
ner, has been used with success 
in prisons from coast to coast. At 
Sing Sing inmates Roehl and Pal- 
lister blew pepper into a guard’s 
face and got away. At San Quentin 
Marcias and Wells routed the 
guards by hurling flaming Molotov 
cocktails. In Folsom, Kohl and 
Yorke fastened a bucket to a cable 
150 feet above the ground and 
rode it across the river at a dizzy - 
pace until the wire snapped. Al- 
bert Stewart, an old-timer who 
recently died in a Canadian prison, 
made fake dynamite sticks from 
a broom handle and nearly bluffed 
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his way out. Even “escape-proof” 
Alcatraz is believed to have been 
licked by the notorious Oklahoma 
bandits, Ted Cole and Ralph Roe. 
Cole was a known escape artist 
when he came io Alcatraz. Once he 
got out in a laundry bag, another 
time he squeezed himself into a 
garbage can. Thirteen years ago 
he and Roe vanished from “The 
Rock” in « thick fog and dropped 
into the bay for the short swim to 
San Francisco. They have not been - 
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The 


Noise 


ENGLISH ARABIC 


GUN Bang | Boom 


| 


DISHES | 
DROPPED | Crash 
ON FLOOR | 


LEFT TO 
THE JAW 


Tahk 


Smack 


FALL INTO | 
WATER | 


| 


| (No splash 
jin Arabic) | 


Boom 


Splash 


ATOM BOMB 
| 


Boom | 


SPEED | Whoosh | Whsh 


SNEEZE 


| Ka-choo | Hapchee | 





NOISE WITH A FOREIGN ACCENT 


@ iF YOU HAPPENED to be in Arabia could you pass yourself off as a native 
by sneezing in Arabic? Just in case—you ought to know that Ka-choo is 
taboo. In Arabia Hapchee is the correct way to sneeze. Here are more 
international sounds which have foreign accents, as gathered together by 
language expert Charles Berlitz. For this short course in foreign noises, 
though, you'd better retire to a secluded spot. Your fellow bus-driver 
might not understand these noises—in any language! 

The spellings are phonetic, adapted to English speech.) 


FRENCH 


Pahng 


Plahk | Pah-tah-trah 
Pahf 


Ploof 


F-t-t-+ 


Antchoom | Peo-chee | Hats-chee | 
| | 


seen since, but according to recent 
rumors they are still alive. some- 
where in South America. 

At this moment, while you are 
reading these lines, men in prison 
everywhere are scheming and plot- 
ting a way out of their cells. Some 
will make it, some will not, but 
all of them—right or wrong—feel 
what an imprisoned Oscar Wilde 
once said: .“Each day is like 1 
year, a year whose days are 
long.” a8 





RUSSIAN GERMAN JAPANESE 


Piff | Peng | Dong 

| 

oil 
| 


Trahx 
— 


Bahk | 


Krahk Gahchat 


| Pee-shah-ree 


Gahng 


Sloop Plumps Bee-shah 


Boom Boom Dun-dawn 


Husch Shutsu 


Kooshohn 
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CAN YOU 
REMEMBER 
THEIR NAMES? 
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* names for four minutes, then 
a0) gale coll or.) -1-m0 @ @ Mr late Met 1 - Male) 
many you can recognize by 
far taal me Mele maar b’mmeslale mm 2610 mal 1-16) 
to read the article “How to 
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MISS HERSHFIELD MISS ALLMAND 


MR. LIPTON MRS. GREYSTONE 


mee 
MR. FOREMAN 








' HOWTO LASSO 
A MOUNTAIN LION 











